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If you adopt MAURY’S Geographies, which are al- 
ways accurate and prompt in recognition of all changes 
— new States and Territories, new map of Africa, 1890 
census figures, etc. 


If you want Readers the brightest, the most attractive 
in text and illustrations, the most acceptable to teachers 
and pupils, and the cheapest, you should use HOLMES’ 
New Readers. 

If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, presenting 


best methods and best classified work, get VENABLE’S 
New Arithmetics. 


If you do not know these popular text-books, write 
to us, also asking for our general Descriptive Catalogue, 
which includes other valuable text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & 0O., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection ache at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SCHOO Nts 


STANDARD BRANDS 
SPENCERIAN 


Wo. |. Correct. 
Doubie Elastic Action. 


PERRYIAN 


Ho. 5. Scnoot. Ro. 107, Ru 
Medium in Flexibility. Medium Point 
Samples and Prices sent to the Principals and Superintendents of Schools 
on application. 
PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS, 


__THE SPENCERIAN PEN IN 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


ish Classics. 


30 cents. 
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42 
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The Students Series of Ting! 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
A Balian Book. Edited by | LEE Bares, | Wellesley Coftege, 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
Edited by Louise MANNING “Wellesley College. 
introduction to the Writings of John Ruskin, 
Macaulay’s Essay om Lord Clive. 
Edited by Viva D. ScUDDER, Wellesley College. 
George Eliot’s Stes Marner, . 
dited by M ARY HARRIOTT Norris, Instructor New York. 
Sir Roger de eivetles Papers from The Spectator, . 
Edited by A. 8. Kok, Worcester, Mass. 
Macaulay’s Second on the Earl of Chatham, 42 
by W. W. Curtis, High School, Pawtucket, R L 
All the books are bound . Gath Others in preparation Usual discount. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The . Academic Algebra. 


By WM. F. BRADBURY anp GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination copy mailed for 50 cents. 


Bradbury’s Baton’s. Wathematical Series, 


Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Lessons in 


Publishers, BOSTON. 


For Primary SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Supt. of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Examination copy mailed for 10 cents. 


Number. 


dear mr Dixon i Write to you for sa 
soon as you can and when you send the penciels 


get the money so please send them.” 


A boy lately wrote the manufacturers of Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils as follows : 


dont think you wont send them This is the reason i wont send the money i am afraid you wont 


Frank’s ingenuousness would probably have won him the coveted pencils had he not forgotten to tell us 
where he lived. All who are not familiar with Dixon’s “ American Graphite ” 
their admirable qualities, should send us 16 cts. and receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


DIPLOMACY. 


“March the 1890 
please send them Just as 
But understand I 


mples of your pencels 
i will send you the money. 


FRANK. ————+ 


Pencils, and are willing to try 
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Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
lies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 


facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the ucts from the 


. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Laboratories of 


Andrews’ 
Cliobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


215-221 Wahash Ave_ Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ready for Efficient Service, 
In hotel, boarding house, or at summer resort, either 
to take entire charge or the charge of departments, 
amanand his wife who have been for many years the 
proprietors and managers ofa popular hotel. Their 
ability and popularity in such a position are guaran 
teed. For full particulars with the address of the 


parties, testimonials and references, apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 
Under the management of Mr. Urn1Au WELCH of 
New York City, will open for the season early in 
June, avd continue open until late in September. 
This well known and popular hotel! is the best, larg- 
st, aud is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara 
From many of its rooms — as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, aud the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 


All communications relating to the International 
vrior to May 1st) should be addressed to URIAH 

ELCH, 5TH AVENURF Hore., New Yorx«K CITY; 
after that, to NIAGARA Fauus, N. Y, 


ALFRED HALL, 
Summer School of English, 


French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND. R. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 


Composition. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Klocut'on. and Physical Culture, 


Instruction by University Professors. 
For circulars address 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. ureau of Eduexation, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-B800K, ENTITLED 


CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. : 


ey CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS'N OF AmericA.Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
JENNESS=MILLER. AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


MONTHLY for ovr lots, pays annually 20 to 100 
Testus. Tacoma % 


Invest. Co., Tacoma, Wash, 


essary to restore and sustain ment 
mental labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. 


It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no 
Pamphlet with testimonials free. . 
For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitu 
accepted. 


New York. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. 


Prepared according to Pr i 88: 

Medical is acknOwledges by leading physicians as the 
i H hosphites yet discovered. ) 

cad strengthen the intellect, impart endurance for 

It is invaluable to students, 


workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the bodily 


te should be 


Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (4), 


See that this signature is printed on the label : 


of. Percy’s formula (in his “ Prize Essay ” to the 
It is composed cf elements mec- 


and all Professional Brain- 
and mental development of children. 
The exact formula is on the lab:l. 


narcotics. 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The, projecting Microscope can be ased with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-ther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL oar Vrders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


STEEL 


OSEPH PILLOTTS 
PENS. 


Cold Medal. Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


18 THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. Lippincott COMPAN 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Y, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circwlar. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


159 TREMonT ST. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


From Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, 
\ History, 
Architecture, 
Art. 


t a 
and Greece, for Colleges 


Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
cents in stamps? for catalogue 
~~ & New Bedford, Mass. 


It ought to wave 
over your school. 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hiil, Boston, Mass. 
We sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
5. Government Bunting Flags we mean. 


Musical 

MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
Modele. 4 Styles. 


By 


dos, 


Manofactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


BY 
THE OLD LEHIGH SL 
1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


anufacture Superior TROY, N.Y 
SCOLLE 


Schools, Fir 
WARBANTE 
VANDUZEN ; 


TEACHERS: HELPS, 


We will send free t 
logue uf Teachers’ Helps. applicants our new Cata- 


ASENTS make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B'way, N. V 


N. E. PUBLISHING 
Somerset 8t., 


THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


To correct the constipated habit, 
remove sick -headache, relieve 
dyspepsia, to purify the blood, 
cure jaundice, liver complaint, and 
biliousness, Ayer’s Pills are un. 
equaled. They are an_ excellent 
after-dinner pill, assisting the pro- 
cess of digestion, and cleansing and 
strengthening the alimentary canal. 
When taken on the invasion of a 
cold or a fever, they effectually pre- 
vent further progress of the disease. 
Being sugar-coated and purely veg- 
etable, they are the best 


Family 


medicine, for old and young. Ayer’s Pills 
are indispensable to soldiers, sailors, camp- 
ers, miners, and travelers, and are every- 
where recommended by the medical fra- 
ternity. Dr. J. W. Haynes, Palouse, W. T., 
writes: “‘Ayer’s Pills are the most evenly bal- 
anced in their ingredients, of any I know of.” 

‘For more than twenty years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills as a corrective for torpidity of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and to ward 
off malarial attacks, and they have always 
done perfect work.’ — E. P. Goodwin, Pub- 
lisher Democrat, St. Landry, La. 

“TIT was master of a sailing vessel for 
many years, and never failed to provide a 
supply of Ayer’s Pills, for the use of both offi- 
cers and men. They are a safe and reliable 


Cathartic 


and always give satisfaction.’’ — Harry 
Robinson, 52 E. Pear! st., Fair Haven, Conn. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, and 
having tried a variety of remedies, with 
only temporary relief, I began, about three 
months ago, the use of Ayer’s Pills, and 
already my health is so much improved that 
I gladly testify to the superior merits of this 
cathartic.” — Manoel Jorge Pereira, Oporto, 
Portugal. 


Ayer’s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


N. E. Borean of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 


Teachers who desire pesitions er promotion, iake 
notice Now fs the time to register with the 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
HigaM Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Buston 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina New England Academy. a teacher of Mathe- 
Matis and Military Tactics.—a man of good pres- 
ence, scholarly ability, and strongin discipline “If 
2% or 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better.” 
For the right man a good salary will be paid. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Worth $50,000, admirably located, in excellent con- 
ditivn, every way adapted te use as a fist class 
boarding and day schoul with accommodat ons for 
one bundred pupils, may be secured by the right 
man or woman, in perpetual lease, without vent or 
taxes — except to furnish, keep insured and in good 
repair, For full 4 ticulars apply immediately to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 


Tn one of the leading eities of the South. fully equ!p- 
ped and firmly established; in full and success! 
operation (with some 180 pupils in attendance, & 

gtoss anbual income of some $16,000; building 
rented; furnitures and fixtures for sale for less 
than half their value and the good will of the school, 
at a fair estimate. These are the facts. Now. % 
Principal is wanted, an accomplished lady and edu: 
cator, or an ab'e professor and his wife, to take 
charge of this Seminary. The present lady Prit- 
cipal for ght years must leave in June on accouD 


of ill hea 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Bostor. 


Evrorean TRAVEL. 


WANTED, by two accomplished New England 
lady teachers, a party Of six young ladies 4 
accompany them. next Summer, in a tour throve 

Evgland, Scotiand, France, Germany, and Swi!2 
land, — spending ten weeks in toese countries. 1 

pleasure and education in history, literature. 404 at 

One of these teachers has traveled extensively '? 
Europe. and both are entirely trustworthy apd eml- 
pently qualified to conduct such a party. The charge 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all, 0? 
simply to cover expenses, 

For full particulars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. Boston. 
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4 WEHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Masr, 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address. $3.00. 


(Written for the JOoURNAL.] 
ON A GEODE. 


BY IDA M. GARDNER. 


A geode I send you to grace this day. 

** A geode ? and what is a geode, pray ?”’ 
In accents curious I hear you say. 

A geode’s an earthly mystery! 

To gaze on this lump of unsightly clay, 
Round, like a ball one might roll away, 

Not one in a thousand would ventare to say, 
**T can read the inner history.’’ 


Ia darkness and silence the forces wrought 

To embody the Master’s unkoown thought, 
Nor knew with what wondrous beanty fraught 
Each atom lay concealed ; 

Bat the inner depths to the light were brought ; 
Each corner and crevice a sunbeam sought ; 
And glistening and sparkling the eye athwart, 
Lay the Master's thought revealed. 


True to its type, and ‘‘ after its kind,’’ 

With every angle and facet defined 

By the hidden law in the Master’s mind, — 

A mind without shadow of turning, — 

The crystal a chalice of light we find, 

Now white as the moonlight, chaste and refined, 
And now like a flame and a rainbow combined, 
In prismic splendor burning. 


And Life is a geode,—a lump of clay, 

As seen in the light of the earthly day; 
From beanty and glory far away, 

In its external dalloess. 

Bat hidden within, neath the Master’s sway, 
The forces are working, working away, 
Awaiting the gleam of eternal day, 

To show its internal fallnese. 


If true to the type, and after His kind 

Who low on the cross His head inclined, 

Nor doubted nor murmured however blind 

And dark life’s tragio history, 

Some day in soft arms of love entwined, 

In heaven's sweet rest and peace enshrined, 

We shall fathom the meaning, with wondering mind, 
OF life’s eternal mystery! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Super. D. J. Snyper, Reynoldsburg, O.: 
hopes for the teacher who thinks. 


Super. Davin W. Hartan, Wilmington, Del.: Chil- 
dren need some present reward for their efforts. 


I have great 


Supr. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col.: I am persuaded 
that the intellectual power of man is but little strength- 
ened by hand work. 


Supt. F. B. Gautt, Tacoma, Wash.: No school can 
take high rank without educated, reliable, and devoted 
teachers. 


Gov. J. R. Toons, Montana: Wisdom does not spring 
forth spontaneously, but comes by accretions, growing, 
expanding, ripening. 

Supr. J. E. Bravtry, Minneapolis, Minn.: No class 
of workers are in greater need of the animating force 
of a steadfast purpose than teachers. 


Supt. R. W. Srevenson, Wichita, Kans.: The teacher 
who secures the most regular attendance and holds his 
pupils the longest is generally the best teacher. 


Prestipent Rosert E. Stewart, Alleghany County 
(Pa.) Directors’ Association: The tendency is to meas- 
ure the teachers’ work and judge of his efficiency by the 
rapidity of the advancement of his pupils in a prescribed 
course of textbook instruction. 


F. Lours Sotpan, St. Louis, Mo. : The reading of the 


of the human mind. Truly great writers have a deep in- 
sight into the human soul and .into the motives of all 
human action. 


Supr. H. M. Maxson, Pawtucket, R. I.: While in 
time one may become a good teacher by experience, it is 
only by means of a great loss to his pupils, a loss that 
may be largely avoided by previous professional training. 

Supt. H. K. Warren, Hannibal, Mo. : Teachers who 
have spent @ year in a good training class, instead of 
bungling a half year or more, and wasting most of the 
time in learning how to discipline and teach, have with- 
out exception, done fairly good work from the start. 

Dr. J. H. Hanson, Waterville, Me.: “ Who steals 
my purse steals trash; But he that filehes from me” 
my means of mental growth, “Robs me of that which 
not enriches him and makes me poor indeed.” —Shakes- 


peare. 


DRAWING IN MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WALTER 8. PERRY, 

Director of Art Department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A very mistaken notion seems to exist in regard to 
much of the work carried on in manual training schools. 
Many people think manual training a synonym for me- 
chanical training, and, consequently, that all work and in- 
struction should be given with simply the one end 
in view, namely, to develop mechanical dexterity and 
knowledge. Therefore, when the question of drawing 
arises, some teachers in manual training schools have 
objected, and are objecting, as showa by their teach- 
ing, to any and every phase of freehand drawing. They 
argue that a manual training school is to develop me- 
chanical work, and to be consistent with its scheme and 
true aim, all the drawing must be mechanical. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this idea prevails in 
some of the manual training schools of the country. The 
simple fact that manual training only enlarges the scope 
of general school education is often overlooked, and the 
ultimate aim of the training is forgotten, in fact almost 
obliterated, by the mistaken idea of proper fulfillment. 
At the very least, one third of the drawing hours should 
be devoted to freehand work. The reasons are these: 
One primary object of manual work is the expression of 
thought, and in drawing the student can more quickly 
express thought by a freehand sketch than by a mechan- 
ical drawing. No draughtsman can think efficiently 
through the edge of a T-square or rule; the thought must 
precede all else; the object must be imagined on paper 
before the lines are drawn by mechanical means. Free- 
hand drawing not only enables the student to express 
thought more readily, but it enables him to study a greater 
number of objects and to a greater extent than is possible 
if time must be taken for mathematical ruling. Through 
it, he adds much more to his vocabulary of form expres- 
sion ; it saves his time, he sketches quickly, and observa. 
tion and expression follow in rapid succession. 

In some manual training schools the papils begin the 


jase of instruments at once, and spend the entire three 


years learning to makea good mechanical drawing. The 
result is far less than eould be shown should those pupils, 
for the first third of the first year spend the time in mak- 
ing freehand working drawings of geometric solids, the 
numerous joints to be made in the wood-working room, 
and mapy other common objects with which, sooner or 
later, they must become familiar. In this time the sta- 
dents can acquire great facility and accuracy in freehand 
work. They can then be given instrumental, and scale 
drawing; and so be taught to produce absolutely correct 
form and line. They will do this with far greater intel- 
ligence because they have learned to make every line de- 
pendent upon the thought. 

Much attention also should be given to freehand per- 


works of great writers is an invaluable aid in the study 


spective or model drawing, and to designing for common 


objects ; and when the pupils go to the Jathe room they 
ought to be able to originate their own designs for many 
of the objects they may turn out upon the lathe. Free- 
hand drawing of historic ornament is absolutely essential 
to the development of good form. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to design so simple a form asthe handle of a common 
tool and not violate good proportion and good outline. 
If the pupils have not bad opportunity for much free yet 
careful practice on paper, they will waste material at the 
lathe, and produce results which, at mildest criticism, 
must be found disappointing. The elements of archi- 
tectural drawing should also be taught, ard all this work 
easily prepares the student for the advanced work of the 
third year. 

In many schools the subject of architectural drawing 
is altogether omitted ; but in the all-around education of 
the manual training school why should the pupils not have 
practise and study in architectural drawing, which pri- 
marily relates to wood and stone construction, as well as 
in mechanical drawing, which relates to machine con- 
struction? In certain schools in which this subject is 
earried out, upon graduation, the boys have gone at once 
to higher schools of architecture to fit themselves for the 
profession. We have no right to make all the drawing in 
manual training echools mechanical, not alone for the reason 
that the main purpose of the school is not solely the de- 
velopment of mechanical processes, but because freehand 
and architectural drawing introduce subjects which more 
fully educate the students and aid them in finding their 
places in the great multitudes of vocations. Moreover, 
the introduction of freehand drawing in a thorough, sys- 
tematic, and progressive manner, as is being abundantly 
proven, enables pupils to carry their work in mechanical 
drawing, during the third year, much farther than in 
schools where meehanical drawing only has been the sub- 
ject of the full course. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AS ACTUALLY 
TAUGHT.* 


BY ARTHUR MAY MOWRY. 


Teachers of civil government are being fairly over- 
whelmed with the abundance and variety of textbooks on 
the subject. On examining them, the teacher finds that 
the differences in state governments, and in towns and 
cities, and the magnitude of the subject, prevent his 
making use of one textbook alone. If alive and enthusi- 
astic in his subject, he carves out an original plan for 
himself, and with the materials which he has at his dis- 
posal directs the investigations of his pupils. 

One of the most satisfactory methods is to make use cf 
the history of the United States and of our own state as the 
groundwork into which we may weave, at suitable times, 
the topics that are to be treated. Only such topics are 
taken up as have reference to government, and the study 
is a simple constitutional history from the first Virginia 
charter through the reconstruction period. Many reasons 
might be given for such a course, among them the advan- 
tages of knowing how and why the United States obtained 
the liberty of which we boast, of letting the circumstances 
under which the constitution was formed aid in explaining 
its contents, of allowing the pupil to receive from history 
help in the forming of his own opinions on the political 
topics of the day. Each subject in civil government, also, 
seems to fit into its proper niche. 

When, in the course of the history, the settlers of the 
various colonies are contrasted, the New England town 
with its democratic governmentis considered. The citizen 
theets with the town, to a greater degree than with either of 
the other governments, and a town meeting duly held, 
with its election of officers and its conduct of business, 
presents practical teaching, as it is called. The duties of 


* Abstract of paper reed before’ the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High Teachers. 
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a citizen, the subject of taxation, the matters of education, 
are brought out at this point. A visit to the county 
courthouse, and perhaps a mock trial, aid in explaining 
to the pupil the peculiarities as well as the meaning of 
courts and trials. 

The study of the city naturally follows that of the town, 


avd is of course limited to that city in which the pupils die. The age of poets is never past. 


reside. Less time can be profitably given to this portion 
of the work, and the practical features are brought out 
mainly by the election of city officers, on election day, of 
course by the Australian ballot. 

A prominent feature of the work begins at this point, 
and is continued several months. Newspapers are made 
use of, and the political events are first saggested by the 
teacher, then are searched out by the class, and later are 
considered to form part of the required work. Hardly a 
day passes in which some constitutional topic of impor- 
tance is not furnished by the daily paper almost especially 
for the use of the class. 

Continue the history, when the constitution has been 
adopted and the time for its study has arrived. While the 
matter of the legislative department is being considered, 
the class visits the session of the general court at Boston. 
They are also divided into two branches, and they them- 
selves carry on legislation, enacting laws and even elect- 
ing United States senators. Perhaps half of the hour for 
a month is devoted to this work, while the study of the 
constitution requires about two months. 

This study of the constitution is limited in a consider- 
able extent to the text itself, while much of it is deferred 
to a later date. On resuming the history, financial 
measures, controversies with foreign governments, state 
rights, and central government, the growth of the country, 
rise and decay of political parties, the adoption of amend- 
ments, etc., all furnish an excellent method of explaining 
the constitution, and dealing with subjects not only in 
civil government, but also in political economy. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF POETRY. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, BOSTON. 


All along the page of history runs the illumined mar- 
ginal of song. Poetry is, in a sense, the interpretation of 
history ; so that, were the best poems of all ages to be 
collected in chronological order, we should have a sort of 
quintessence of history, rich with all its deeper meanings 
and vital with its abiding truths. 

A supposition, therefore, that this or that age is dis- 
tinctively the poetical age of the world’s history is mani- 
festly false. Poetry has not reached, nor can it reach, its 
culmination in any single period of history. So long as 
the human soul yearns and aspires, there is always the 
possibility of a new and greater poet We can pass no 
final judgment, we can confer no abiding laurels, until 
we have heard the last song of the last singer. The time 
for empiricism in literature is not yet. 

Farther, poets are neither great nor small until time 
has proved their work. Shakespeare did not attain his 
just estimation until he had been dead acentury. Milton 
died before the world had fairly recognized Paradise 
Lost. Even the seven cities which contended for the 
honor of being Homer’s birthplace, awoke to his great- 
ness too late to contend for the honor of being his burial 
place. What right, then, has any one to assume, as a 
recent critic does, that there have been no great poets 
within ten generations? Who knows the great from the 
small until time has rendered its certain verdict ? 

And what is poetry, that it should be put out by ma- 
terialism, as some other critics claim it will be? Poetry 
is not a display of intellectual acrobatics; Cowley was 
not a representative poet. Poetry is not a collection of 
pictures of the shambles and the amours of beasts; 
Whitman is not a representative poet. Poetry is the 
best utterance of the deep things of the human heart. It 
has nothing to do with superficialities. There are rhymes 
and there are poems; there are rhymesters and poets. 
The poets sing; the rhymesters echo, and imitate, an 
parody. 

True poetry will never be put out by materialism. It 
is the essence of things which are not seen, and therefore 


eternal. The heart yearning for expression, overflowing|He spent several years in Europe preparing to be a 


with emotion, rising to conceptions of life, and truth, and 


heart forbids that poetry should ever become one of 
the lost arts! There will never be an end of youth’s 
“long, long thoughts,” of the aspirations of manhood 
and womanhood, of the tender retrospects and heavenly 
visions of old age. The language which alone can inter- 
pret the true, and the beautifal and the immortal cannot 


THE CHILDREN AND THE POETS. 


ARRANGED BY KATE L. BROWN. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, ‘‘ O mists, make room for me.”’ 


It hailed the ships and cried, ‘‘ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone,”’ 

And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, ‘‘ Awake! it is the day.”’ 


It said unto the forest, “ Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out.”’ 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing. 
And said, “ O bird, awake and sing.” 


And o’er the farms, ‘‘ O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow, the day is near.’’ 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
‘* Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour. 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘ Not yet! in silence lie.’”’ 


For the Children. 
Look into this face, dear children, and see one who 
loved you well,—better, perhaps, than any other poet ; 
and it is the face of one who was well-loved, too, both by 
the children and their elders. It is our own Longfellow, 
—the scholar, teacher, poet, and lover of men, but first 
and always, the noble, upright, Christian gentleman. 
Feb. 27, 1807, in a certain old-fashioned house at 
Portland, Me., a little boy was born. There were several 
children in the Longfellow household, so the little Henry 
had no chance to lead a dreamy and lonely life. He was 
@ vivacious, happy-hearted child, yet rather delicate in 
body and very pure and sensitive in mind. He liked a 
good game where there was real sport, but hated all 
roughness and bullying. It is said that he suffered so 
much in a certain school by seeing the cruelty of the older 
boys toward the younger, that his parents were obliged to 
remove him. 
Henry began early to compose verses. While very 
young he wrote a funny poem on a turnip, and at thirteen 
his first long poem, “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond.” He 
entered Bowdoin College a year later, and during his life 
there published three prose papers and twenty-four poems. 


God, too lofty for common speech, — the deep human/|to Harvard College to be professor of modern languages 


teacher in this same college. Some years later, he went 


He kept this place until 1854, but lived in Cambridge al! 
the rest of his life, and there most of his poems werg 
written. He lived in the old Craigie mansion, once Gen. 
eral Washington’s headquartsrs. 

Mr. Longfellow was the friend of the slave, and he 
wrote some of his noblest poems against the wrong of 
slavery, at times when most people dared not speak for 
the poor black man. He was a warm lover and ad- 
mirer of children, and their presence in his study when 
he was at work did not seem to distarb him. A funny 
story is told of a dear little boy who used to visit him a 
great deal, and who was especially interested in his books, 
One day the child inquired if he had “ Jack, the Giant 
Killer.” 

“No,” said Mr. Longfellow sadly, “I can’t afford to 
buy it.” 

The little fellow came to him later in the day with two 
cents he had taken from his bank, that this beloved friend 
might no longer be deprived of the bliss of owning “Jack, 
the Giant Killer.” 

The children of Cambridge, on one of his later birth- 
days, sent him a beautiful arm chair. It was made from 
the wood of the chestnut tree that he mentions in his 
“Village Blacksmith,” and finely carved. This pleased 
him much, and he wrote one of his most charming poems 
to thank them. 

No one of our standard poets has written so much that 
children can understand and love as Longfellow. You 
cannot learn too much of him or too much about him. 
These are some of his poems best suited to little peovle : 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” ‘ The Village Black- 
smith,” “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” “ The Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz,” “ Children,” “ Sandalphon,” “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” “ King Robert of Sicily,” ‘“‘ The Birds of 
Killingworth,” “ The Children’s Hour,” “Snow Flakes,” 
“Christmas Bells,” and parts of “ Hiawatha,” “ Evan- 
geline,” and “The Building of the Ship.” He died 
March 24, 1882. 


For the Teacher. 

It is difficult to select from such a wealth of material 
any one poem that shall be considered typical. ‘ Day- 
break”’ has been chosen, not as the best child's poem 
Longfellow has written, but because of its perfect word- 
picturing, and the fine sweep of its rhythm. In the repe- 
tition of poetry in concert, children are apt to be parrot- 
like, to say words with the lips, and not to be penetrated 
and enthused by the real meaning and spirit. 

“ Daylight ” is all spirit. There is no redundaney of 
words ; the body of the poem is just sufficient to give 
form to the spirit, so that the thought compels attention 
rather than the words. This is a poem that does not 
need a minute development. Still, it is well to call atten- 
tion to the imagery in each separate verse. Call their 
attention to the different ways in which the wind greeted 
different things. “It hailed the ships,” “touched the 
wood-bird,” “whispered to the corn,” “ shouted through 
the belfry.” Why the difference? The last verse is 
best left untouched. It explains iteelf. 


FORM STUDY, DRAWING, AND COLOR IN 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOL.* 


BY JOSEPHINE 0. LOCKE, 


Ruskin said, “ Of things to be known, choose those that 
are vital.” Form study and drawing aid the power of 
selection. Froebel recognized that unity is at the center 
of the mind of man as of the universe. Only external 
nature is irregular; at heart, nature is geometric and 
regular. Seizing upon the sphere, the cube, and their 
mediant, the cylinder, as the condensed cream of typical 
forms, he gave these to the children. He who knows 
these forms as Froebel meant them to be known has 4 
basis for all right thinking. But the geometric or typ® 
idea has an artistic as well as a mathematical side, for att 
and ethics are always one. The testimony of the race 6x 
perience from Mexican pottery to Greek vase goes ' 
show that men have used the geometric or type principle 
asa teacher of ethics, a former of ideals. 

It is important that children should learn to see. The 
study of the type aids them to look for what is essential, 


* Abstract of paper read at the Prang Art Conference, Boston- 
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to observe the whole rather than minor details, the chief 
characteristics rather than subordinate facts. The proper 
study of the type is the key to artistic seeing which is 
more than visual perception. Artistic seeing always re- 
quires that the detail should be subordinated to the mass, 
the particular to the universal, the transient and passing 
to the permanent and stable. Artistic seeing must 
choose ; the quality of the choosing is the measure of the 
intelligence of the individual. If we learn the type forms 
in our childhood, we have, to quote Thackery, “ pegs to 
hang thoughts on ”’ ever after. 

It is necessary also to develop the child’s doing or ex- 
pressing power abreast of his observing powers, else his 
seeing becomes careless. To meet this, we must furnish 
the child with an ideal to study that is within the range 
of his expressing powers, so that he can not only see them 
and think about them, but can express them by word or 
with pencil. 

The end of form study or any observation is not in 
itself per se, but in its influence upon the mind of the 
child. The great work that Froebel has done is because 
he recognized the types as an essential form in education. 
When we advance a little in the kindergarten and reach 
the time of paper cutting and the arrangement of forms 
of beauty, then we find disagreement and a lack of appre- 
ciation of the art idea. In the sequence of exercises in 
paper cutting is sacrificed the teaching beautifully insisted 
upon before in the gifts, and the principles of unity, sim- 
plicity, strength, and repose are lost to sight. Some cuts 
there are that are worthy of preservation if the children 
are not allowed to spoil them for the sake of economically 
saving all the pieces cut out, as though it were true econ- 
omy to spoil what is really good, to render the work 
utterly meaningless, for the sake of having the child put 
back all the pieces he has cut. These pieces might be 
saved and used in another arrangement. The reflex 
action upon the mind of the child has not been sufficiently 
considered. The child’s artistic seeing will infallibly be 
killed by the “ orthodox cutting” which contradicts the 
cardinal principles of simplicity, breadth, and unity. 
Truth never contradicts itself, and Froebel’s truth bears 
investigation. He would be the last to advocate adhe- 
rence to the letter of the law rather than to its spirit. 

We Americans find our children awakened to interest 
without the use of dynamite or electricity. The Amer- 
ican child needs quieting, not stimulating. Our color 
and form work should cultivate repose, harmony in, 
around, and about him, rather than excite him by the 
wild and extraordinary. Let us seek to interest our chil- 
dren according to American ideals of what is lovely. We 
must follow our own ideals, and not adopt those of other 
nations, for we are different from other nations, and 
American ideals are being established upon a decidedly 
different basis from those of Europe or Asia. 

The English idea taught color from a technical stand. 
point to improve her industries, but it did not result in 
art work. Art feeling refuses to respond to the call of a 
legislature. It comes only with the heart’s love of a 
people because there is a hunger for it. We in America 
hold that the child, not our industry, is first. One hap- 
pily reared, normally intelligent, wholesome, healthy, 
sweet-tempered American child is worth all the technical 
experiments in the universe. The mixing of colors 
according to theoretical combinations has a place in scien- 
tific observations, but not in the ssthetic training of the 
color sense. It may be chemistry, but it is not art if it 
makes for discord, not for peace. 

Color has a claim for its moral and ethical bearing. It 
is a canonical principle in the technical art world that 
strong color should not impinge on strong color. In the 
use of colored papers it is difficult to avoid this. Those 
of us who are determined to free ourselves from tradition 
have resolved to turn to nature. Examine the front and 
back of a leaf,—one is lighter than the other. Nature 
uses self-tints freely, one upon another, and this is where 
we begin. 

Begin with the simple harmonies and avoid shocking 
the child’s ssthetic sensibilities. It is an educational 
necessity to nourish the right emotions and to discard all 
that tends to promote discord. We must strive to present 
to our children the elements of simplicity, repose, subor- 
dination, and harmony. A nation expresses itself in its 
art, in its decoration, in its use of color, and we, above 
all other nations, are striving to teach principles of unity 


and simplicity. Our form and color teaching should en- 
force this. 

The color expression of a people, to be healthy and 
normal, must embody the characteristics of that people. 
The color expression of India or China may not be that 
of America. Oar color expression must show American 
thought. Mr. Ruskin says that if we do not use the 
faculty of color to discipline a people, they will infallibly 
use it as a means of corruption. If we use it to raise the 
ideals of our children, they will become dominated by 
these ideals, and our industries and our art will express 
them. 

The one-sidedness of any system of education that 
ignores elementary art training is obvious. We are feel- 
ing in the West that the introduction of form stady and 
drawing on the Prang basis means a new era for educa- 
tion and society. The whole movement seems to be a 
seeking for simplicity, a striving aftet harmony in the 
representation of forms and principles suitable to the 
comprehension of the child. 

We must not ignore school conditions. We must keep 
our ideals, yet adapt them to these conditions. Teachers 
must help in the work by attacking the problem of har- 
monizing our ideals and the existing state of things, look- 
ing always to a more perfect realization of our ideals. 


HOW TO TEACH WRITING. 


BY GEORGE W. COLBORN. 


The methods usually pursued in teaching writing are 
unproductive of the best results. ‘“ Practise makes per 
fect,” is an old maxim which teachers of penmanship try 
to fix early in the minds of their pupils, but practising in 
a wrong direction will continually destroy one’s hand- 
writing and he will become eventually a scrawler. Some 
advance the theory that one must be born with a taste 
for writing in order to become a good penman. 

I am free to admit that all are not born with equal 
talents, but how absurd for one to think that because his 
ancestors were not skilled in any particular art or science 
therefore he cannot become skilled. We succeed only 
when we are thoroughly interested in the work which we 
are striving to master. The reason why writing seems to 
be a heritage, is simply because we are constantly striv- 
ing to outdo those around us, and seeing good writing we 
imitate it at first, then attempt to do better than our 
copy, and being thus interested we succeed. 

Many hold that printed copies are not as good as those 
written, even though the writer be but a fairly good 
penman ; and the only reason for advancing such argu- 
ments is that the pupil knows there is no possibility of 
excelling his copy. This is true to a certain extent, as 
the stimulus is removed and effort will not be made. 

I am positive that every one can become a legible 
writer if he will but try; but so long as there exists a 
feeling that it is not a “ gift to our family ” the progress 
must be slow, as an interest is not awakened. 

I once knew a boy, naturally right-handed, who insisted 
upon writing with his left hand because he had an uncle 
who was a fine penman and he wrote with his left hand. 
The boy wrote awkwardly because it was unnatural to 
use his left hand. I was able to convince him that he 
could become a better penman by using his right hand, 
and he improved rapidly after taking a natural position. 

Require pupils to write a page, and point out general 
defects, not too many at one time, and give special drill 
upon those defects, then point out others, and gradually 
the pupil will learn to criticise his own work, when he 
may carry it to perfection with but little outside aid. Of 
course the teacher must know how to criticise properly, 
and how to overcome the defect. 

Every teacher should learn to write. Nothing so be- 
gets a carelessness in writing, on the part of pupils, as to 
see the poor scribbling of their teacher ; and, on the other 
hand, if the teacher always writes with care and legibil- 
ity the pupil’s improvement will be noticeable ftom the 
start. I hope the days of superstition are nearly past, 
and the children will soon learn that by our own efforts 
do we acquire proficiency. 


Lucy A. Yenves, Rochester, N. Y.: I want to com- 


pliment the management of the JoURNAL on its advance, 
—the departments increase in value aud interest. 


NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE HICKORIES. 
THE PIGNUT HICKORY. 


Look for the pignut hickory in company with the shell- 
bark. In looking for a comely, fine shaped tree, it will 
be selected from all others with which it is accustomed to 
grow. The head, early in life, takes a cylindrical shape 
and holds it until old age. It grows tall, even in open 
ground, with a neat, clean body, and short, small-sized 
limbs. In favorable situations it is a remarkably hand- 
some, stately tree. In the forest it ascends with a slightly 
tapering stem to seventy feet in height. For a park or 
wide lawn, where a grass sod is desirable under the trees, 
the hickories, especially this species, are well adapted. 
Chey root deeply, allowing grass about them to form a 
well-rooted mat. 

The bark of the pignut hickory is an attractive as well 
as distinguishing feature of the tree. In early life it is 
prettily furrowed by grooves, which deepen with age, 
dividing it into quite regular oblongs, that become rugged 
apon old trees, bat never so fiaky as upon the shellbark. 
The color is a light gray, usually with a bluish tinge, 
varying much, however, in different exposures. The 
bark clings rigidly to a dried stick, and its pretty mark- 
ings make it attractive for canes, when left on and 
varnished. 

The compound leaf of this species has three, five, or 
seven short-stemmed leaflets attached to a smooth foot- 
stalk. The leaflets are smaller and much narrower, and 
the margins more finely serrate than those of the shell- 
bark. The bright green of the smooth leaves changes to 
shades of orange, tinged more or less with brown in the 
autumn. 

The fruit is usually abundant on trees of this species, 
but much of it is left ungathered even by squirrels, for 
these animals are excellent judges of nuts. They often 
grow by twos, sometimes three or four close together. 
The shape of the u..ausked fruit is that of an unripe fig; 
hence, probably, the name “ fignut,” sometimes given, of 
which “ pignut ” may be a corraption. There are varie- 
ties of this nut which vary considerably in shape from the 
above-named form. The shell is smooth, thin, and divided 
into four unequal valves. The nut is smooth and without 
the ridg-s which are peculiar to the shellbark. It is 
isually difficult to get out the meat, and it is far inferior 
‘o that of the shellbark. Individuals of this species differ 
10 widely in all parts that it would appear that there were 
several kinds where there is in fact but one. 

The wood of this tree is exceedingly valuable. It is 
nard, tough, elastic, and durable, when kept dry. It does 
aot split as readily as the shellbark wood, but only skilled 
workers in wood would see the difference. It is nearly 
aqual to the shellbark for fuel. The pignut hickories 
frequently grow in colonies, or groups; and one may 
search long among trees without finding a more attractive 
sylvan picture than a company of these trees presents. 


THE MOCKERNUT HICKORY. 


The general characteristics of the hickories are so sim- 
ilar that, after one or two have been described, it will 
only be necessary to notice distinguishing characteristics 
of the others. The mockernut is sometimes found upon 
dry, rocky ridges and in poor soils, growing quite well 
where those described would scarcely grow at all. It is 
often found, too,in company with them. It is interesting 
to go into a grove of the three kinds and note their re- 
semblances and differences. 

The mockernut hickory, in good situations, grows toa 
lofty size, with a shapely, pyramidal head The limbs 
are quite stout, and at sharper angles than in the pignut 
species. The bark is rugged on old trees, made so by 
deep, close furrows, but not in flakes. The buds are 
roundish and stouter than those of the other species. The 
leaflets number, usually, seven or nine. All the newer 
parts have a strong resinous odor, a notable feature. 
Notice a downy covering on the young shoots, which are 
very stout. 

The nuts vary much in size and shape. Their distin- 
guishing mark is their very thick shell, making it difficalt 
to crack them. The meat, a kernel, is sweet, nearly 
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equal to that of the shellbark. The nuts which grow in 
New York and states farther west are much larger than 
those grown in New England, and form a large part of 
the stock sold in our cities as western hickories. 

THE BITTERNUT HICKORY. 

The bitternut hickory is a tree of marked beauty. It 
has an abundance of small, slender leaves, which clothe 
its well-shaped head with a bright greev foliage, which 
takes even richer hues of orange in autumn than the other 
species of hickory. The leaflets usually number nine or 
eleven, and are narrow and lance-like in shape. 

The nut distinctly and easily marks the tree. It is so 
thin-shelled that it may be readily crushed between the 
thumb and finger, and the kernel is very bitter. It varies 
considerably in size and shape on different trees, but the 
two features named are copstant. 

The wood of this hickory is but little inferior to that of 
the others, either for timber or fuel. As a lawn tree, or 
as a shade tree, in many sitaations, it is deserving of 
high approval. 

The four hickories here noted grow often near together, 
and are still preserved in considerable numbers in central 
and southern New England. Farther west, as in Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, the hickories grow to very 
lofty size, often to one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
height. But the great demand for their timber will soon 
sweep them all off. 

Plantations of the hickories for timber trees, and of 


the shellbarks specially for the nuts, should receive the|constant use of the human figure. Figure compositions 
attention of young people, who may not only have the| were used to fill the pediments (Fig. 4) of temples ; pro- 
pleasure of seeing them grow from the start, but also|cessions of figures served as motives for frieze decorations, 


reap good profits from them as a money investment. The 


thinnings will soon yield an income,—the first for walk-|instead of columns, to support entablatures. The Greeks 


ing-sticks, for which the demand is constant ; the next for 
hop-poles, for which they are excellent; after this, more 
cuttings may be made for fuel and for smoking hams and 
bacon ; and at last for timber, for which the supply will 
always be short. Plant the nuts where they are to grow, 
as the trees are difficult to transplant. 

THE PECAN HICKORY is destined to be one of the most 
profitable nut-bearing trees of the regions where it thrives. 
It has been greatly improved already by selection and 
cultivation It is also a fine, stately tree in appearance. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


[We shall undertake to condact a table, recognizing, however, 
the impossibility of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the line of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far as time allows, look up other questions. } 


Interest in psychic investigation has perhaps never been 
so strong as at present. The problem of existence, man’s 
mission in the world, his destiny upon his exit from it,— 
all are questions to which answers are sought in schools 
of philosophy, in societies for psychic investigation, in 
Shakespeare classes and in Browning clubs. 

Every magazine has an elaborate article upon some phase 
of mentality. Every newspaper has items concerning 
curious psychic phenomena, while every novel, be it third 
rate or first rate, teems with an inner meaning which 
sends press and pulpit into a frenzy of explanation and 
ex position. 

Every month old books are revised or translated, and 
new ones are written, all calculated to supply a want that 
has long been felt in connection with psychological stady. 
To many this fever of research is probably but little more 
than a pastime, and may or may not result in a more in- 
telligent interest in human nature. 

To the careful student of pedagogy, —and every teacher 
in the !and should be such,—the study of psychology can 
be no mere by-play, but must be an absorbing occupation. 
Without an intelligent comprehension of the condition 
and nature of man, a teacher cannot select and present 
knowledge that is calculated to develop the psychical 
powers of the child in the right way, any more than he 
can know how to avoid that which way tend to the child's 
mental undoing. 

The questions which daily crowd upon the teacher, re- 
garding the instruction needed by his pupils cannot be 
auswered by the works upon psychology, voluminous as 
they are. ‘The printed page, question it carefully as you 


actions, and the oral expression of the child all have an 
inner meaning, which is not difficult of divination if the 
teacher be careful to seek for the cause of the effect. 


dozen children may find in them a truer solution of his 
problems, than can be furnished by all the works upon 
metaphysics that have been written since printing was 1n- 
vented. Even the fourteen hundred pages by Professor 
James, admirable as they are, must stand convicted of in- 
completeness, inadequacy, and inaccuracy, when con- 
fronted with the psychical manifestations that can be far- 
nished by one small boy. It is quite possible that this 
lad might refute every argument 80 fluently quoted in 
favor of the material beginning and end of such psy- 
chical states. At any rate, we recommend the small 
boy as an object of study, with the assurance that he 
will at least keep the investigator well within the re- 
gions of actuality. 

Is the child, then, to be read as an open book? Doubt- 
less; with the promise that we look to him for phenomena 
and not for unintelligible terms about which it is the 
province of metaphysicians to dispute, and to explain in 
terms still more unintelligible. The movements, the 


GREEK ORNAMENT.—(IV.) 


BY LUCY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


A characteristic feature of Greek decorative art is the 


figures of heroic size, known as caryatids, were employed 


were, ag a race, physically beautiful, and this may account 
for their thorough appreciation of the possibilities of the 
figure for decorative purposes. 


| pany 
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In their sculpture, the earliest works were rigid and 
stiff ; freedom of action was attained long before facial 
expression. The essential difference in race characteris- 
tics between Egyptians and Greeks is well illustrated by 
comparing the sculptures of the two. Egyptian statues 
were always severe and stiff in position and somber in ex- 
pression, while those of the Greeks were full of graceful 
and energetic action. In early Greek sculpture the in- 
fluence of Assyrian art is distinctly traceable. The hair 
was represented with the Assyrian conventional volute and 
the face wore always a fixed smile, no matter how tragic 
the action might be. To observe how admirably the 
composition and action of figures were adapted to the 
space to be filled, it is 
only necessary to study 
a photograph of the pedi- 
ment of some Grecian 
temple,—like that of the 
temple of Minerva at AXzina, or the figures from the 
pediment of the Parthenon. 

It may be well to explain by a diagram (Fig. 4) the 
position of the pediment, triglyphs, metopes, etc., in order 
that the placing of decorative sculpture may be under- 
stood. 

The pediment and metopes of a temple were usually 
enriched by sculpture, and in the interior the frieze about 
the upper part of the room was also decorated. Their 
finest example of relief sculpture is, without doubt, the 
frieze of the Par- 

' thenon, the subject 

| being the yearly 


_ Athenian proces. 


will, returns the same answer without variation ; which 
answer, for the difficulty in hand, may be as vayue as that 
vf the Delphic oracle. The teacher who has charge of « 


sion and festival in 
honor of Pallas Athena, or Minerva. 


Tn decorating flat surfaces the Greeks excelled. Their 


that every motive used by them isin use to-day. These mo. 
tives were perfect in proportion and subtle grace of curves, 
and there was no attempt at light and shade in decorating 
a flat surface; the design was Neavily outlined, and the 
space filled in with a flat color. The best appreciation of 
Greek surface decoration can be obtained from study of 
the Greek vases, and two very 

helpful articles, by Mr. M. 

P. P. Longfellow, may be 

found in the April and May 

numbers of Scribner's for 7: EG & ana DART. 

1889. These articles are fully illustrated and the draw. 
ings tell much more than words. 

The ornamentations of the Dorie style were mostly in 
color,—borders in color being used on the eapitals, ete., 
in later styles more use was made of relief decoration. 
More colors were used by the Greeks than by the Egyp. 
tians, but they were applied in a similar way. 

The chief characteristics of Greek ornamentation may 
be briefly summed up as follows: Conventionality, ap. 
preciation of value of 
contrasts, sense of 
value of direction in 
ornament (that is ver- 
tical, diagonal, etc., 
according to space to 
be filled), repose, refinement, and well-placed masses, 
The conventional motives most commonly used were the 
honeysuckle (derived from the Egyptian lotus, Fig. 5), 
the “ bead and fillet” (Fig. 6), “ egg and dart” (Fig. 7), 
and the acanthus (Fig. 8). These motives, with various 
form of the fret and interlacing patterns, we find con- 
stantly recurring in Greek decoration. 

The one word descriptive of Greek art is grace. 


8. ALANTHUS. 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


MAYFLOWERS. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


If you catch a breath of sweetness, 
And follow the odorous hint 

Through woods where the dead leaves rustle, 
And the golden mosses glint, 


Along the spicy sea coast, 
Over the desolate down, 

You will find the dainty May fl»wer 
When you come to Piymouth town. 


Where the shy spring tends her darlin 
And hides them away from sight, we 
Pall off the covering leaf sprays 
And gather them pink and white. 


Tinted by mystical moonlight, 
Freshened by frosty dew, 

Till the fair transparent blossoms 
To fall perfection grew. 


Then carry them home to your lady, 
For a flower of the spring is she, 

Pink and white, and dainty and slight, 
And lovely as lovely can be. 


Shall they die because she is fair ? 
Or live because she is sweet ? 

They will know for what they were born, 
Bat you,—must wait at her feet. 

Stanza I.—1. Note effect of monosyllables,—the only 
dissyllable coming appropriately at end. Why breath? 
Do flowers breathe? What is meant ? 

2. Follow. Notice with what effect the search is lik- 
ened to following a hunter’s trail. That is often done 
by smell alone. Qdorous. Meaning? Why is not 
“fragrant” used? “Qdorous” is more euphonious, 
though it introduces an extra syllable. 

3 and 4. Combination of colors, dead leaves usually 
being brown. Is it artistic? Leave out the in each line. 
and decide whether it is better used or not. Rustle. 
Adaptation of sound to sense. What figure of rhetoric 
isit? Glint. Should the word be used if the mosses 
were green? Note alliteration of gy: 

Stanza IL—1, Why spicy? Describe a sea coast 
scene ? 

2. Desolate down. Alliteration. What do you think 
of adjective used ? Suggest synonyms, and select tbe 
most fitting of all ? 

3. What are Mayflowers? 1s the adjective appropt 


ate? (Peculiarly so, for the small, fragrant, pink and 
white blossoms.) 


motives were extremely cvaventional, aud itis noteworthy 


4. Plymouth town. Qagiut, 


Why pleasing Where 
wit? For what noted? 
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April 16, 1891, 

Sranza III.—1. Note beautiful picture. One ean see 
a ul, green-robed, flower-crowned figure, bending 
low over the dark beds of the flowers. What are meant 
by Aer darlings ? 

2. Why should she hide them ? 
is most sought after.) 

3. Describe the leaves of the arbutas. 

Stanza 1V.—1. Meaning of tinted ? 
Why is moonlight called mystical ? 

2. Alliteration of f. How does dew affect flowers? 

3. Transparent. Poetic license. Used to denote the 
exquisite clearness of the petals. 

4. After a flower reaches full perfection what becomes 
of it? Is it not so with all forms of life? Illustrate. 

Stanza V.—Now comes the object of the hunt for the 
flowers. 

2. What figure? Describe a person who can be 
likened to a flower of spring? In what besides looks 
can people resemble flowers ? 

3. What in them may be likened to the fragrance of 
flowers ? 

3 and 4. How is this a good description of a lady like 
a flower? Do the adjectives fitly describe May flowers ? 
Connect the poem with Whittier’s ‘‘ Mayflowers.” 


(That which is rarest 


Of mystical ? 


OONFERENCE WITH TRACHERS. 


{Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


148. Can you give in the Journat a brief history of 
the “ marking system”? I was subjected to this system 
when in college, and as a teacher I am required to use it. 
I never quite understood the advantage of the plan. I 
was hampered by it asa student, and as a teacher I fail 
to see its practical value. With whom did it originate? 
Do you consider it helpful either to teacher or student ? 

W.S. L. 

I do not know how it originated. Like other noxious 
things, it seemed to grow. It is an off-shoot of a very 
good idea, and means, primarily, that the teacher is faith- 
ful, that he has a very close watch of all that the pupils 
do, that he is not influenced by general impressions, but 
that he keeps a record of the exact condition of the 
child’s progress. This is all very well, admirable in 
theory, but has degenerated in many cases into an entire 
absence of brains on the part of the teacher and becomes 
merely a system of book-keeping of debt and credit, in 
which the recorder does nothing to build up the business, 
but merely watches that he enters every cent that goes 
out or comes in. The marking system tends to take out 
of the teacher all the life and ingenuity that is in him 
and is liable to give the pupils an impression that the 
teacher is merely a petty tyrant with his pen, knowing no 
mercy. 


149. A teacher had forbidden whispering and threat- 
ened severe punishment upon every offender. A bright, 
roguish boy of ten years was cauyht whispering. 

* George,” asked the teacher, ‘did you whisper ?”’ 

* Yes, sir,” answered George. 

“Did you hear me threaten to punish all who whis- 


other scholar in school than you.” 

“I had much rather you would,” wus the reply. 

The question is, what would you do with this fe 

After that last remark I should have made one other : 
‘“‘ Now, I would rather punish you than any other boy in 
school”; and if I ever punished, I should punish him ; 
indeed, I think I should punish him if I never did others. 
I should do it good-naturedly, as though I were carrying 
out a joke, and should smile as I did it. With such a 
boy, it is never wise to be impatient. He enjoys annoy- 
ing you in a pleasant way. There is probably nothing 
malicious in him, nothing genuinely impudent, but he is 
exuberantly merry. He would doubtless have made that 


remark had he known that it would call down your wrath. 
The only thing that really meets the situation is a joke. 
A joke tingles, and a good sound rattaning, given as 
though you expected him to laugh while smarting, will 


JOURN AL 


AT SEA. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


BUILDING OF SHIPS. 
{An exercise for six pupils } 
1. She walks the water like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 


2. A little model the master wrought 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man. 


8 The trae ship is the ship builder. 


4. Build me straight, O, worthy master, 
Staunch and strong a goodly vessel, 

5. That shall laugh at al) disaster 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 


6. There's not a ship that sails the ocean 
Bat every climate, every soil, 
; Mast bring its tribute, great or small, 
” And help to build the modern wall, 


THE PARTING OF VESSELS. 
[for three pupils) 
1, Let our barke across the pathless flood 
Hold different courses. 


2. As ships meet at sea a moment together, when words of greet- 
ing must be spoken, and then away upon the deep, so men meet 
in this world; and we should cross no man’s path without hailing 
him, and if he needs, giving him supplies. 


3. Two lives that once part are as ships that divide, 
With moment on moment that rushes between 
The one and the other a sea. 

PROVERBS. 
(for eight small children } 


1. A great ship must have deep water. 

2. A little leak will sink a great ship. 

8, Don’t spoil the ship for a half penny’s worth of tar. 
4, Many commanders sink a ship, 

5. Too many drops of water will sink a ship. 

6. And many grains of sand will sink a ship. 

7. The ship goes not out without a boat. 

8. ’Tis skill not strength that governs a ship. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
(For ten pupils.) 


1, Oh, pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 
There’s danger on the deep. 

2..Through the black night and driving rain 
A ship is struggling all in vain 
To live upon the stormy main. 


3. Blow, wind; swell, billow; swim, bark. 
4. The wind plays on those great sonorous harps,—the shrouds 
and masts of ships. 


5. Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave. 
6. Then some leaped overboard with fearful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave. 
7. Ah! wretched mariners, no more shall day 
Unelose his cheering eye to light ye on your way. 


8. Ships have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranqaillity. 


9. The best pilots bave need of mariners, besides sails, anchors, 
and other tackle. 

10, The winds and the waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators. 

In Concert.—Don't give up the ship. 

School in concert, —~Here’s to the pilut that weathered the storm. 

Three cheers by the school. 


THE P3SALMIST. 
{For eleven pupils.) 


1. O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; for his mercy 
endureth forever. 

2. They cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered 
them out of their distresees. 

8. Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
hie wonderful works to the children of men. 

4. They that go down to the sea in ships, that do basiness in 
great waters. 

5. These see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 

6. For he commandeth, and raiseth up the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves thereof, 

1. They mount up to the heaven, they go down to the depths; 
their soul is melted because of trouble. 

8. They reel to and fro and stagger like a drunken man, and are 
at their wits’ end, 

9. Then they ery unto the Lord ia their trouble, and he bringeth 
them out of their distresses. 

10. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves therouf are 
atill. 

11. Then are they glad bacause they be qaiet; so he bringeth 


them onto their desired haven. 
In Concert. —Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodpess, 


probably warn him not to joke with you upon that subject 
again, 
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ON THE WAVE. 
[For eleven pupils 


1. Speed on the ship! 
2. Bat let her bear 
No merchandise of sin. 
3. No groaving cargo of despair 
Her roomy hold within. 
4. No Lethean drag for Eastern lands, 
5. No poison draught for ours, 
Concert. — But honest fruits of toiling hande. 
6. I hear the noise about thy keel, 
7. L hear the bell strack in the night, 
8. I eee the cabin window bright, 
9. I see the sailor at the wheel. 
Concert — Thou briog’st the sailor to his home. 
10. Every day brings a ship. 
11. Every ship brings a word. 


Concert — Well for those who have no fear 
Looking seaward, well assured 

That the word the vessel brings 

Is the word they wish to hear. 


School in Concert. —Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of fature years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


SONGS. 


Life on the Ocean Wave.’’ 
‘*Fishermen’s Chorus,’’ page 174.* 

the Swift Bost,’ page 172.* 

** Drift my Bark,’’? page 138 * 

** The Tar’s Farewell,’’ poge 137.* 

Dear Native. Home,’”’ page 122.* 
“Night Sinks on the Wave,’’ page 121.* 
** Maltese Boatman’s Song,’’ page 111.* 
**O, the Sailor Shall Sing,’’ page 84.* 
Jamie's on the Stormy Sea,’’ page 
Nancy Lee.’”’ 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Torums,”’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


151 ENIGMA. 

My whole is composed of 32 letters, and i: a quotation from 
Dryden. 

My 19, 22, 5, 9, 32, 12, 17, 27 is a piece of English money. 

My 14, 4, 1, 6 is a matron. 

My 7, 23, 29, 30, 3, 12, 17, 24 ia a poet. 

My 11, 16, 25, 21 is a part of the foot. 

My 14, 18, 21, 13, 20, 26 is a coin in common use. 

My 28, 2, 10, 15, 8, 12, 31 is to gain new supplies. 


152. CHARADE. 
My /irst’s an obstraction or hindrance ; 
My second means to ¢x'st; 
My third is dear to a Chinaman’s heart, 
And my whol: is an out-door feast. 


153. Rebus. 
The fathers claim me as their own, 
The mothers will not give me up; 
No childhood dream ia ever flown 
Till I have partly filled its eup; 
The champion of the world of right, 
I end all war; I never fight. 


154. SQUARE Worp. 
1. Toexclude. 2. A Roman magistrate. 3. Accounts of goods 
sold. 4. To assign, 5. Repsses. 


Ox ALIS, 


155. HALF SQUARE. 

1, Concise. 2. The tick or mite. 3 A pupil in a military 
academy. 4. Metals. 5. The fruit of certain trees. 6. A verb. 
7. A letter. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR MARCH 26. 


133. What. 134, Gaanco. 
135. N 


136. The letter a. 
137. Banana, date, forfeit, paddling, thunder, tether, sot, way = 


** Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate.’’ 


138 Sheen, sharp, fodder, fiset, pot, adder:—‘' Defend the 
poor and fatherless.”’ 


his wopderfal works to the children of men, 


*“ Frankito Squase Boug Colivetion,” Nv. o, Harper & Brvjhers, 
New York. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 16, 1891. 


New Enauanp teachers might learn a lesson from the 
prominent part taken by women in the western teachers’ 
associations, not only on the programs and lists of officers, 
but especially in the discussions. 


In Brussels the number of adult illiterates is estimated 
at between 10 and 20 per cent. of the population. The 
per cent. of illiterates among those dying during the past 
year was 10 per cent., while among those applying for 
permission to marry 18 per cent. were illiterate. 


Ws are glad to see that Dr. I. K. Funk of the firm of 
Funk & Wagnalls is to test in court the question as to 
whether the New York Evening Post has a right to per- 
sistently publish such articles as have so frequently ap 
peared editorially regarding that house. 


Karte Fietp says that in all of our much-vaunted 
schools she has never found one in which the slightest 
attention is paid to proper education of the voice or to 
correct pronunciation. ‘ Even women who sing well are 
absolutely unbearable in their speaking voices. It is a 
pity that the higher education of women does not include 
the acquisition of melodious speech.” Here is something 
for teachers to consider. 


We stated in our issue of March 26 that Major Mer. 
win said to the transportation committee of the N. E. A. 
that there would be 18,000 American visitors at Toronto 
next July. We expressed surprise that he said this 
The Major writes us that the report upon which we based 
our remark reversed the conditions, as he said there 
would not be 18,000 American visitors, in which opinion 
we agree heartily; and we are quite sure that our ed- 
itorial friend made a perfectly safe prophecy. 


Some weeks since we announced the probability of the 
appointment of Hon. T. W. Bicknell as commissioner of 
education for the Columbian Exposition. We assumed 
at the time what seemed probable, that there would be no 
other prominent name mentioned, as Mr. Bicknell had 
practically the unanimous support of the educational 
leaders expressed in very hearty phrase. Since then, 
Col. Francis W. Parker of Cook County Normal School 
has written an open letter to Dr. W. T. Harris, United 
States commissionor of education, placing in nomination 
Supt. A. G. Lane of Cook County. He says frankly 
that he has had no words with him, and does not know 
that he would accept the position. He gives six reasons 
for his preference for Mr. Lane, which but repeat in ex- 
tended form what the JourNaL has more than once said 
in commendation of Mr. Lane, who is generally conceded 
to be at the head of the county superintendents of 
America. So long as only men like Messrs. Bicknell and 
Lane are considered, the cause of education is sure to 
fare well. 


ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 


In the death of Mr. Quick, America loses one of the 
most friendly and interested of English educators. His 
personal letters upon the various issues of the day there 
and here have been a rare inspiration, and will be greatly 
missed. His Educational Reformers is one of the indis- 
pensable books in the library of any teacher who desires 
to get beyond the limits of his own day and community. 
It was the work of his early years, but it will live through 
many genetations. He spent his boyhood in the private 
schools at Weybridge, Harrow, and Cambridge. His 
years of labor have been spent largely as an assistant 
master at Cranleigh and Harrow, as the head of a prepar- 
atory school in Orme Square and at Guildford. No finer 
tribute could be asked than is paid him in the current 
number of the London Journal of Education to which 
we give space :— 

He combined, in a manner possible only with the highest type of 
nature, intellectual vigor with the heart of a child. His conversa- 
tion was fall of various interests: poets, novelists, historians, hamor- 
iste, he knew them all; the apt quotation, the pungent but stingless 
jest, enthusiasm for all ‘that was good, scorn for all that was false or un- 
jast, affection for his family and friends, defence of the injared, praise 
for the praiseworthy,—all these marks of a sound heart and head ap- 
peared in his public utterances and in his private talk. If there was 
any matter in which he could help another, he was always to the fore ; 
but in matters which concerned his personal advantage he was slack 
and indifferent. It seemed that he preferred to put in the way of 
others that success which he might have often retained for himeelf. 
He might doubtless have been a greater man had he been less good. 
Of such a character it is difficult to write, for it is only the outside 
features which one can portray; deep in our hearts lies the true 
image. But the public knows enongh to know that we have lost 
one who never thought, spoke, or acted, save as was noble in the 
eyes of men, and, we humbly trust, right in the sight of God. 


He was in his sixtieth year; had just completed a 
revision of his Hduweational Refurmers, and was greatly 
pleased with its new form. It was a satisfaction to him 
to know that his best work was in doing honor to others. 


VENTILATION AND CONSUMPTION. 


Are badly ventilated schoolrooms a predisposing cause 
of consumption? The New Hampshire State Board of 
Health have been collecting data for an answer to this 
question, and in their report for 1890 pregent valuable 
evidence. A circular making nineteen queries was pre- 
pared, and a copy sent to every physician in the state, 
with the request that the “questions be answered in the 
fullest and most complete manner possible, according to 
the knowledge and experience of each physician in his 
own practice.” The replies to the following are of 
especial interest to those who have charge of the erection 
or management of school buildings : 

what are the more frequent predisposing 


8. What part in the causation of this disease is d i 


9. Do you think that bad ventilation of schoolhouses has had 
much to do with causing consumption later in life ?”” 


The report contains over one hundred pages of abstracts 


disease, but the value of this testimony is weakened by 
the fact that nearly all who give it regard heredity as 
about the only cause. The replies of those who answer 
affirmatively cover a wide range of influence, some 
placing foul air among the more remote causes, about one 
half think that imperfect ventilation causes fifty per cent. 
of the cases, while some go much further,—one stating 
that “I think I can safely say that in seven tenths of all 
the cases I have treated, the development of the disease 
has been hastened by heedless neglect of proper ventila- 
tion,” and another “ imperfect ventilation is the great 
and all-important factor in the causation of this disease,” 
and another asserts that ninety-five per cent. of the cases 
he has known can be traced more or less directly to the 
lack of pure air. 

The ninth question was not answered by quite as many 
as the eighth, yet sixty-six per cent. of the replies were in 
the affirmative. The susceptibility of children to the in- 
fluence of foul air, the fact that they sit near the floor, 
and the belief that the general health of the respiratory 
organs may often be impaired sufficiently to predispose 
to pulmonary disease years before alarming symptoms de- 
velop. are all discussed and affirmed. The evil effects of 
a stooping position at the desk, and of insufficient oxygen- 
ation of the blood while the brain is actively employed, 
are also dwelt upon. 

If such reports as this could be collected and classified 
in all of the eastern and middle states, their effect upon 
school authorities would be salutary. With certain types 
of mind, the general consensus of the medical profession 
would have more weight than the individual utterances of 
the most eminent specialists. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING CONFERENCE. 


There has never been so complete ‘and skillfully 
arranged an exhibit of manual training work as in this 
city last week, at the New England Conference of Manual 
Training, and but twice in the history of the city has 
there been an equally satisfactory assembly of educational 
specialists upon any phase of public school work. Boston 
is today the leading large city in the country in public 
sentiment and popular support of manual training, and 
arrangements are already being made for the introduction 
of this training upon such a scale as will place Boston un 
questionably in the lead in the application of all the prin- 
ciples involved. So long as enthusiastic champions of the 
cause made its acceptance synonymous with the denuncia- 
tion of everything else, Boston declined to be arrayed 
against all other good work past and present. In the 
mean time she was studying the philosophy, science, and 
art of this subject, and when the time came, presented a 
united front, ardent support, and mature plans. 

The attendance was not large, for various reasons, but 
the city appreciates none the less the variety, quantity, 
and quality of the exhibit and the wisdom of the experts 
who spoke upon every important phase of the work. 
Superintendent Seaver and his committee are to be congra'- 
ulated upon their work. We append a brief review of 
the exhibit and report of the meeting :— 


The conference and the exhibition were successfal beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of its promoters. Every part of the 
great building was filled with wonderfally interesting exhibits, in 
sewing, drawing, forging, carpentry, cooking, kindergarten and 
sloyd work, wood carving, etc., which attracted visitors from 
ali over the country. The conference was opened on Wednes- 
day evening by Governor Russell of Massachusetts, Superintendent 
Seaver of Boston presiding. The Governor said he was glad to ex- 
press his own interest and that of the Commonwealth in the impor- 
tant work of manual training. It has proved to be a great success 
whenever tried, not only in developing the eye and hand, but in 
cultivating the mind, and should be made a practical featare of ed- 
ucation im every public school system in the country. He weloomed 
the distinguished visitors present and extended the congratulations 
of the old state of Massachusetts, which has always stood among the 
foremost in educational progress. Addresses were then make by 
Supt. Powell of Washington, D. C.; Pres. Chas. W. Eliot of Har- 
vard College, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Mr. William H. Lincoln, avd 
Hon. C. T. Gallagher, who were given great attention by the large 
audience present. 

On Thureday morning the building was filled at an early hour, 
and at 10 o’clock the morning session was opened by Gen. Francis 


from the replies of the physicians. Seventy per cent. of 


A. Walker, president of the couference, in an interesting intro- 
ductory address. He was followed by Prof. R. H. Richards of the 


those answering the eighth question state that impure air | Mamachnsetta Institute of Technology, who spoke on ‘ Manual 
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other. He would put the Swedish sloyd into the public schools for 
children from ten to twelve, and the Russian system for those of 
twelve to fifteen. He complimented highly the pioneer work done 
by Boston in manual training. He was followed by Superintendent 
Seaver of Boston, who gave the results of a sloyd teacher’s experi- 
ence of practical work. Dr. ©, J. Enebuske, director of the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, followed on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Sloyd to Gymnastics’’ ; and Prof. Felix Adler, president of the 
Workingmen’s Institute of New York, on ‘‘ The Educational Value 
of Manual Training in the Pablic Schools.” 

At the afternoop session General Walker introduced Prof. 
Edmund J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
on ‘* The Kindergarten and the Public School.”” “ Toere is no 
subject,”’ said Prof. James, ‘‘ to which the American mind is tarn- 
ing with such interest to-day as to the field of education. America 
has a chance now to contribute to the educational problems of the 
world something which shall raise her to a plane above any other 
country.”” This address was followed by an able paper on “ The 
Kindergarten in Relation to Manual Training,’’ by Miss Laura 
Fisher, teacher of kindergarten methods in the Boston Normal 
School. 

At the Friday morning session Mr. Henry T. Bailey of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education spoke upon ‘‘ Art Education 
in the Public Schools,” and Prof. Charles W. Larned of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point on ‘‘ The Language 
of Form.’’ The West Point exhibit, in the center of the great 
corridor, was the finest display of mechanical drawing in the ex- 
hibition, though the work being that of advanced classes it could 
not be fairly compared with that of the public schools. 


The session of Friday afternoon was occupied by Director H. H. 
Belfield of the Chicago Manual Training School, who gave a 
resumé of seven years’ work in that school; Prof. W. S. Chaplin 
of Harvard University who spoke on ‘‘ The Observed Results of 
Manual Training,’’ giving the experiences and explaining the sys- 
tem of the Rindge Manual Training School in Cambridge, and 
Prof. C, R. Richards, director of the mechanic arts department of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, upon ‘‘ Means and Methods.’’ In the 
Pratt Institute first lessons are given in wood, using simplest made 
tools. After this joinery is taken up, and complicated articles made. 
After this, comes wood carving, pattern making, turning, forging, 
tinemithing, and cast making. The shop work occupies a three 
years’ course. Professor Richards also outlined the course of draw- 
ing, and closed his admirable paper with the hope that manual 
training would serve tostrengthen all good work done in the public 
schools. Director Kilbon gave an excellent account of the work 
done in the Springfield, Mass., training school. After one or two 
failures, a woman undertook the work, and it is now a successfal 
part of the regular school course. Girls and women as well as 
boys work in this school. Daniel W. Jones of the Lowell School, 
Boston, gave an interesting paper on ‘‘ Manual Exercises,”’ which 
he considered did more to wake up dull intellects and develop the 
whole child than any other part of the school course. Col. T. W. 
Higginson closed the afternoon session. 

The closing session of Satarday morning was occupied by Prof. 
Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, who spoke on 
“The Value of Education relatively to the Consumption of 
Wealth,’’ and Prof. J. D. Rankle of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on ‘‘ The Origin of Mechanic Art Teaching in this 
Country.’’ He traced a powerful impetus to mechanical teaching 
in this country from the Moscow exhibit at the Centennial at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876. Rev. Charles G. Ames gave the closing words to 
the conference, in which he said that in this magnificent exhibi- 
tion the public had a great opportunity to see the work done 
in manual training, and that this exhibition would prove a forecast 
of what is coming to thousands of our citizans. General Walker 
then congratulated the conference on the splendid success it had 
achieved, and declared it closed. 

The exhibits completely filled the spacious rooms of the Eaglish 
High School. Desks and walls were covered with artistic arrange- 
ments of specimens of work, and many windows were brilliantly 
illuminated with kindergarten transparencies. The exhibits of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf and the Perkins Iastitution for 
the Blind, of Boston, attracted great attention, while the classes 
in sloyd, joinery, and cooking, in active operation, were watched 
with deep intérest. The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn exhibited a 
collection of photographs taken in the classroom showing the actual 
manner in which practical work is carried on. The first floor had 
also the exhibits of the Iostitute of Technology, Philadelphia Man- 
ual Training School, and the Wilmington, Del., and Springfield, 
Mass., displays, which though small were exceedingly good, and 
attracted many visitors. 

The second floor was occupied by kindergarten work from Hol- 
yoke, Clinton, Quincy, Mess., and Dover and Portsmouth, N. H., 
the exhibits of the Chicago manual training schools, and the 
drawing exhibits, filling foar rooms and corridors. In the Washing- 
ton room were displayed bench work, drafting, turning, forging, 
machine work, and unusually fine water color drawings. The wood 
work included many interesting objects made by children in the first, 
second, and third years of the course. The immense drill hall showed 
the work in the evening drawing schools and George Patnam 
School of Boston, which were both remarkable and beautiful ex- 
hibitions, the ship drafting being a new and noticeable feature. The 
Boston exhibit of sewing filled the library and adjoining rooms. 
Sewing is taught in Boston as a fice art and is systematically pursued. 
The work of every grade in the schools, from the simplest stitches up 
to suits of clothes, well-made dresses, and fine laces was shown ; 
really exquisite darning and patching being done by children eight 
years old. Mach creditable sewing was shown as the work of boys. 
Every one alive to the interests of our pablie schools has evinced 
great enthusiasm over the results of this conference, and from it 
manual training will undoubtedly receive an added impetus, 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


The Commonwealth of Australia is to be the name of the federal 
union to result from the Federation Convention in session in Sydney, 
New South Wales. The constitution is modeled closely on that of 
the United States. There is a senate, having a territorial basis 
and a continuous existence; the members are elected for six years, 
one half retiring every three years. The membership of the house 
is based on population and universal suffrage ; the term is for three 
years. There is a cabinet of seven members, who may sit in either 
house. The executive is the appointee of the crown, but his term 
of office is not fixed. The judicial system is similar to ours, except 
that there is an appeal from its decisions to the home government. 
The formation of this commonwealth foreshadows, in the not dis- 
tant future, trouble for both Germany and France in the Southern 
Pacific. The shortcomings of the mother country in that region 
which the colonies have felt most keenly have been ber acquiescence 
in the occupation of half the great island of New Guinea by Ger- 
many, and her acquiescence in the possession of New Caledonia as a 
penal station by France. Both these islands are in Australian 
waters, and Australia owns one half of New Guinea. 

M. Bacourt and the Duchess Dinot, the literary executors of 
Talleyrand, copied the originals and declare the copy exact. The 
originals will probably never be found, so if we are going to have 
any Talleyrand memoirs, we must take those published. Whitelaw 
Reid says: ‘‘The statement of the Duc de Broglie that he has 
perfect faith in the genuineness of the memoirs ought to have great 
weight. His honesty is beyond question.’ 

The French government has sent a special envey to this country 
to bestow the crosses of the Legion of Honor upon Robert Under- 
wood Johnson of the Century Magaz.ne and ex-Congressman W. FE. 
Simonds, and also a medal upon Senator Platt of Connecticut, 
on account of their successful efforts in securing the enactment of 
the International Copyright Law. 

Our report of furniture and manufactures of wood averaged 
$22,000,000 from 1885 to 1889, but in 1890 they leaped to $28,- 
000,000. 

Mexico and San Salvador have formally accepted the invitation 
to participate in the Colambian Exposition. 

No more goods will be shipped in bond through Canada because 
of frauds committed under that privilege. 

The international monetary conference did not come to any 
agreement before adj .urnment. 

The resignation of Senator Edmunds of Vermont is the most im- 
portant recent political event. 

The Italian minister has been recalled because of the New 
Orleans masacre. 

The death rate in Chicago last week was 42 per 1,000, the largest 
on record. 

Twenty-three states have adopted the Australian ballot system. 
Uruguay has imposed a daty on wool, hides, and guano. 

Our patent system is one hundred years old. 

There is liability of trouble at Hawaii. 

A financial crisis is pending in Italy. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Missouri is to have county institutes by law and also a state 
traini hool 

Of twelve Wyoming counties ten have women as county superin- 

tendent of schools. These are equally divided between married 
and unmarried women. 
Leland B. Lane, A.M., a native of Maine and for nine years a 
teacher in Iowa, has been elected principal of Lawrence High 
School at Falmouth, Mase. Mr. Lane is a graduate of Bowdoia, 
class of 1881, and is an earnest, progressive teacher, one whom we 
are pleased to welcome back to New England. 

The New England Normal Council of Education holds its semi- 

annual meeting on Friday of this week, with papers by Mies Ellen 
Hyde of Framingham, Miss Katherine H. Shute of Boston, Mr. F. 
H. Kirmayer of Bridgewater, and Mr. F. W. Brown of Worces- 
ter. The subject, as a whole, is language, with sub topics, gram- 
mar, composition, rhetoric, elementary language, writing, and for- 
eign languages. 
One of the most interesting objects at the exhibition of the man- 
ual training classes, held at the English High School, Boston, April 
8 to 11, was a shirt made in native fashion, of native material, by 
a little Chinese girl in the Winthrop Grammar School. She is the 
first and only Chinese girl ever educated in the city. An Amer- 
ican girl of twelve in the same school, exhibited a suit of clothes 
made entirely by herself for a younger broth There was also a 
bedquilt made by two boys which attracted marked attention. 


A. C. Stockin of this city and Elias Brookings of Springfield, 
men widely known in teaching circles as delightful traveling com- 
panions, are to unite in the conduct of a vacation excursion to Eu- 
rope under the general management of Henry Gaze & Son who 
have been in this business for forty-six years. Their party will 
sail on the ‘‘ City of Rome,’’ June 27, being gone forty-five days at 
an expense of $265. If there was ever a greater temptation for 
teachers who can afford to travel we have never known it. 

Dr. Eben Tourjee, the foander of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Masic, the most remarkable institution of ite kind in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world, passed away last Sunday, after a prolonged 


and trying sickness. He was a native of Rhode Island, and was ia his 
fifty-seventh year. He had a theory that music could be taught 


Vin classes to as great advantage as other branches, aud at the age 


of nineteen began to put in practice the theory which has for 
nearly forty years been his ruling educational idea, and upon 
which the Conservatory was established. He was a remarkable 
man in many rare qualifications for leadership. He will be greatly 
missed in the social and educational as well as the musical circles 
in Boston. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory will hold ite Fourth Season at 
Weod’s Holl, Mass., under the directorship of Dr. C. O. Whitman, 
aided by a competent corps of instractors. In addition to the regu- 
lar courses of instruction in zodlogy, botany, and microscopical — 
technique, consisting of lectures and laboratory work under the 
direct and constant supervision of the instructors, there will be two 
or more courses of lectures on especial subjects, by members of the 
staff. One such course of lectures will be given by Dr. McoMarrich 
on the Ctenophora and Turbellaria. Similar courses on the Moilusca, 
Crustacea, and Echinodermata will be given by Professor Bumpus 
and Dr. Rankin. The Laboratory for “ Investigators’’ will be 
open from Jane 1 to August 29, 1891. The Laboratory for Teach- 
ers and Students will be opened Wednesday, July 8, for regular 


courses of seven weeks. The number admitted to this department — 


will be limited to thirty, and preference will be given to teachers 
and others already qualified. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


AGIN IT. 


Mike (jast landed at Castle Garden).—I say, sor, phat kind of 
government do they have here ? ’ 
——t —I can’t tell you now. 
Mike.—Well, sor, allow me to say, sor, that I am agin it. 
A NEW OIL. 
A zealous brother in leading the devotions in a church prayer 


meeting, prayed earnestly that all present might be anointed with 
the Isle of Patmos. 


A QUESTION OF ANCESTRY. 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ cried the enthusiastic speaker upon cheaper food, 
one of i 
silenced for life. 


and the orator was 


HARD LUCK, 

“*T once dreamed,’’ said an Irishman, “that I called upon the 
governor, and he axed me would I drink. I tould him I didn’t 
care if I took a drop of punch. ‘ Cold or hot ?’ axed the governor. 
‘Hot, your excellency,’ said I; and he stepped down in the kitchen 
for some bilin water; and before he got back, I woke strate up; 
and now it’s distressin’ me that I didn’t take it cold.’’ 


THIS AND THAT 
Coy April comes, her fair face wreathed with smiles, 
And brightens all the leafless forest aisles. 


Mrs. Annie Besant, the co-worker of the late Charles Bradlaugh, 
has arrived in America. She will deliver lectures in the leading 
cities. 

The telephone service between London and Paris will be opened 
to the public this month. The Queen and President Carnot will 
exchange the first messages, and the public tariff will be 8 shillings 
for three minutes’ use. 

The English poet, Graham RK. Tomson, is Miss Francis Wynne. 

Lord Tennyson’s little poem ‘‘To Sleep’’ was bought by a 
London publishing house at the rate of $45 a word. 

Rider Haggard’s She has been given a ‘‘ Christian name.’’ It is 
translated into Spanish under the title Historias de Adventuras, 

The University of Pennsylvania is negotiating for the purchare 
of the late George Bancroft’s splendid collection of historical 
works, valued at $70,000. 

Sir John MacDonald, the Canadian statesman, must be a mcat 
distinguished-looking man. Some say he looks like Beecher; 
others, that he resembles George Washington ; others still, that his 
face and Disraeli’s are as “ alike as two peas’’; and many assert 
that in features he is much like Edwin Booth. 

On Professor Henry Morley’s retirement from the chair of En- 
glish at University College, London, a subscription was started 
among his past and present pupils, which resulted in a sum suffi- 
cient to provide an elegant illuminated address, a handsome amount 
of money as a personal gift, and to establish a memorial medal, 
which will be given yearly with the English prize of the college. 

Hong Kong has just celebrated its jubilee of existence as a 
British colony. When the English flag was first hoisted there in 
1841, the island was a barren, pirate-haunted rock, with a pestilen- 
tial climate for Earopeans. Now, Hong Kong carries on trade to 
the value of forty millions sterling, and has a population of more 
than two hundred and fifteen thousand. It has public and private 
buildings, factories, docks, and warehouses worthy of any western 
city, and its business is constantly increasing. 

The following descriptioa of a dandy was printed in 1770: “‘A 
few days ago a macaroni made his appearance in the assembly 
rooms at Whitehaven, dressed in a mixed silk coat, pink satin 
waistcoat, and breeches covered with an elegant silk net, white silk 
stockings with pink clocks, pink satin shoes and large pearl buttons ; 
a mushroom-colored stock, covered with fine point lace, hair dressed 
remarkably high and atack full of pearl pins.’’ 

By-the-by, have you received a circular from the Philadelphia 
medical scientists requesting the favor of your brain when you are 


through with it, for post-mortem examinations in the interest of 
science? If you are omitted in the call, you may safely conclude 


that fame is but a bubble, and psychological investigation decidedly 
on the wrong track.— The Commonwealth, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and with contributions, not necessarily 
pam Ls Le we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


The followiag able argament in support of the pensiouing of 
teachers was made before the joint committee: on education in the 


California Legislature, by the Hon. W. H. V. Raymond, whom 
many of your readers will remember as an able teacher and super- 


intendent in [llinois,—hbe said : 


It is sometimes said, ‘‘ If we are to pension teachers, why not 
pension editors, doctors, farmers, mechanics, or any other good 
citizens who do honest work in their particular industrial niche ? ’’ 
It is freely conceded in the outset that if a pension for the teacher 
rests apon the same or @ like foundation as that for other workers, it 
is on made earth and not oneolid bottom. But it does not rest on the 
same or on a like foundation. 1t does not rest on good work or good 
citizenship. This ground may be occupied in common by the 
teacher, preacher, the farmer, or the street scavenger. A pen- 
sion for the teacher rests on no natural claim whatever; it rests on 
the relation which the laws of the whet have — between his 
work and the government,—a peculi ation oes not exist 
between pled noose and any other business naturally belonging to 
private enterprise. 

I think it isan undeniable proposition that any public service 
rendered by invitation of the state through its laws, with compensa- 
tion fixed by the state, and continuing for such length of time and 
for such smallness of compensation that a competence for old age 
cannot, as a rule, be acquired under it, entitles the person render- 
ing such service to some degree of public care when it is completed. 
The service of the public school teacher fits into this proposition 
exactly. It is rendered by invitation of the state aod its compen- 
sation is fixed by the public. Moreover it is fixed at so low a figure 
that if the service is continued to old age (and long service is en- 
couraged because of the value of experience) it is only in rare in 
stances that the servant is able to acquire in it a competence for his 
declining years. This is the peculiar relation existing between the 
body of public school teachers on the one hand and the government 
on the other,—a relation unlike that existing between the govern- 
ment and any other class of private citizens or any other naturally 
private business. 

Bat there is another aspect of this relation which emphasizes the 
obligation of the state. It is thie: In establishing the public school 
system the state has instituted the most gigantic trust, combine, mo- 
nopoly in the history of the world. It has put into it an amount of 
capital and organized it with a thoroughness of detail that simply 
strangle competition. man or woman who would engage 
the business of teaching must engage with the state. More than 
nine tenths of all the teaching work done in the atate is controlled 
by the state. For this service, therefore, nine out of every ten per- 
sons can lock to no other employer. The state has forced them 
into her service. Virtually she has said to them: ‘‘ Engage with 
me or quit the business.”” Does she thereby incur no peculiar obli- 
gation to this class of her citizens? Isher relation to them the 
same as that to the doctor, the mechanic, the farmer ? 

Nor is the case of the state bettered because this monopoly dif- 
fers in its reason from other monopolies. Indeed, it may be per- 
tinent to inquire into the reason for its creation; to ask why, in 
this particular instance, the state has ventured so far to depart 
from the ordinarily acoepted functions of government? Why has 
she created this colossal monopoly ? I will read to you the answer 
given by the people of the state themselves in their organic Act of 
Government, Article IX. : 

general diffasiou of knowledge and iatelligence beiog essen- 
tial to the preservation of the rights and liberties of the peop'e, the 
legislature shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of 
intellectaal, scientific, moral, and agricaltaral improvement.”’ 

For this avowed reason, then, no less @ reason than the high and 
sacred parpose ** to preserve the rights and liberties of the people,” 
has the state felt justified in emasculating a private bnsiness, erect- 
ing in ite place a giant monopoly, employing its servants, and arbi- 
trarily fixing their compensation, and demanding a high educational 
qualification. Does not the reason for the monopoly increase the 
obligation of its foanders ? 

When all these facts are taken into consideration muat it not be 
conceded that these servants do not come as the wards of the state, 
asking that they may sbare in the charity you so bounteously be- 
stow upon the public wards, bat as creditors of the state, asking 
only what ie dae? Aside from all the other questions involved, 
does not the question of state honor and state iotegrity rise into 
commanding and supreme importance ? 


In addition to the above, permit me to say that our teachers are 
almost a anit in favor of pensions. 
M. Bascock, Sun Francisco, Cal. 


CREMATION. 


To “OC. A. F.”"; The first crematory erected in the United 
States, was, 1 think, that of Dr. Le Moyne, at Washington, Pa. 
Cremation is certainly not of modern origia. It was the common 
practice among the Greeks from whom the Romans borrowed it. 
The Jews and Egyptians always buried theirdead. Tacitus ( H istory, 
Book V. chapter 5) says that the Jews deprived this practice from 
the Ezyptians; bat in Genesis xxv., 9, it will be seen that it was 
theic method of disposing of the dead long before they settled in 
Egypt. There is only one instance of cremation mentioned in the 
Bible, and that is of Saal and his sons; 1 Samuel, »xxi., 12 

Vergil represents Dido as baving been cremated, committing 
suicide on the faneral pile.— A .eid book IV., line 660. The 
R mans practiced both burial and cremation. Probably in the 
early history of the city cremation was more common, for, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Noma gave express orders that he should be 
buried rather than burned. Daring the republic both practices 
were common, and both are mentioned in the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, bat cremation fell into comparative disuse antil revived 
near the close of the republic. Cicero tells us (De Legibus, 2) that 
Sulla was the first of the Cornelian gens to be burned; and Salla 
probably chose cremation to escape sach indignities as he had of- 
fered to the corpse of Marius. Uader the empire cremation be- 
came the common method of disposing of the dead. Tacitus ( An- 
nals, Book XVI, 6) says of the Empress Poppwa: ‘‘ Her bedy 
was not consumed by fire, according to the rites of the Romans, but 
after the manner of foreign monarchs, embalmed by being filled 
be spices, and we be the tomb of the Julian family.’’ 

t ia supposed the practice of ing bodies arose from 
do.ure te escape mutilation by 
Jas. J. H. 


in| founded, and where ? 


THE WAGES OF BRAINS. 


And Eaglish authority give the following as approximate annual 
earnings of some popular British authors: 


ili 18,000 a year, Thomas Hardy, $8,000 a year. 
Ment,’ 000 year. Clark Raseell, 8.000 year. 
Mise Braddon, 15,000 year. Mrs. Alexander, 7,000 year. 


Rider Haggard, 12,000 year. R. D. Blackmore, 7,000 a year. 


Walter Besant, 12,00C a year. F. Anstey, 6,000 a year. 
WHO? 
NICKNAMES, 
1. Inspired Tinker. 10. Warrington. 


11, Trusta. 
12. Timothy Titcomb. 
1%. Timothy Templeton. 


2. Abel Shoffi sbottom. 
8. American Girl Abroad. 
4. Algernon Sidney. 


bard. 14, Carrer Bell. 
‘Cornwall 15. Competition Waller. 
7. Ben-an-ly. 16. C. L. I, O. 
8. Boz. 17. Diedrich Kaickerbocker. 
9. Barleigh. 
WANTED. 


Volame VII. of Horace Mann’s Common School Journal. Any- 
one owning this number who will sell it at a reasonable price will 
please correspond with the editor of the JOURNAL. 


GREEK AND HEBREW. 
Prof. R. L. Peckins, A.M., of Boston, has been engaged for 
many years in teaching the Greek of the New Testament at the 
rooms of the Boston Y. M. C. A., and in teaching Hebrew to pri- 
vate pupils. He is an enthusiastic and very successful instructor. 
The janior class are making good progress in the elements of 
Greek, and the middle class are reading the Gospel of John in 
Greek under his direction, A part of the students are studying 


Hebrew. 
We have seen some very fine specimens of Greek written by Pro- 


fessor Perkins’ correspondence pupils. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the common name of the ‘‘ kingbird’’?? Manx T. 


— By whom was the society known as the Sisters of Charity 
SIDMOUTH. 


infinitely little.’’ Can you tell me who it was ? ADELE, 
Meissonier. 
1, If 22+ 22 +1 
a tha f th 
+3 show t each o 
fractions == 79 — 
zy 


2. The sum of $700 was divided among four persons, whose 
shares were in geometrical progression ; and the difference between 
the greatest and the least was to the difference between the means 
as 37 to 12, Find their respective shares. TEACHER. 


— To ‘‘ Anne”: Good Friday seems to have been set apart by 
Constantine the Great, who forbade ‘‘the holding of law-e~urts 
and markets’’ on that day. GQ. F. 


— To “Johnson’’; The Derby week is the week succeeding 
Trinity Sunday; and Derby day, which is the second day of the 
races, is the most important horse-race day in the kingdom, and 
the greatest Eoglish holiday. Derby is pronounced Dar’be. L. 


— To“A. F. H.’’: (2) The Society of the Cincinnati is an 
order of the United States, established by the officers of the anti- 
British army to perpetuate friendship and to raise a fund for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of those who fell in the War of 
Independence. 


— To ‘‘Crevasse’’: The crescent is an emblem borne on the 
Tarkish flag or ensign, and as such it ‘‘ belongs” to Turkey. It 
is sometimes used in a wider sense as emblematic of Mohamme- 
danism. J. J. H. 


— To ‘‘ Troy”: In the sixth book of his Commentaries on the 
Gallic Wars, chapters 26, 27, and 23, Cw ar describes three of the 
animals of the great German forest. His description is as amusing 
as it is inaceurate. In chapter 26, he describes an animal “the 
shape of a stag, from the middle of whose forehead between the 
ears, one horn rises up, higher and more direct than those horns 
known tous. From the top of this, branching antlers spread out.’ 
Chapter 27 describes a half-fabulous species of elk. These are 
said to be ‘‘ a little larger than goats,” and to have ‘‘ short bruken 
horns.”” This remarkable animal is said to have “ legs without 
protuberant joints,’’ and ia consequence cannot lie down; neither 
can it raise iteelf up if throwa down by accident. It sleeps, lean- 
ing against a tree. These facts, we are gravely informed, are taken 
advantage of by hunters, who having observed where the animal 
resorts, cut into the tree, and, when the elk goes to take its rest and 
leans against the tree, the weight of the avimal overthrows the 
tree and the elk falls with it. Not being able to rise, it falls an 
easy prey to the hunter. 

Chapter 28 describes a kind of wild ox or buffalo, which in size 
is said to be a little lees than an elephaat. They are very strong 
and swift, and we are told that it is impossible to tame them. 
Their horns are used by the Germans as drinking cups. J.J. H. 


— Where can I obtain a copy of the new copyright law ? 
E. D. K. 


in full, together with its his ; 
ment to vecure such [ED the beginning of the move- 


The Critic of New York for March 14 prints the copyright law - 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
acd designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12me, etc., give little indi’ 
cation of size; we give mensures of 
books in inches, the number first qiven being the A.) 


Heaet's Loaic. A Book on the Genesis of the Cate. 
ries of the Mind. A Critical Exposition. By William T. 
arris, LL.D. (Griggs’ Philosophical Classics) Chicago: S. 

Griggs & Co. 400 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is by far the most satisfactory literary philosophical work 
that Dr. Harris has done. There has been an earnest desire to 
have him crystallize in book form his philosophy, and though this is 
a presentation of Hegel's logic, it is so presented that the reader 
has at his command, at the same time, Dr. Harris’ logic. One who 
desires Hegel’s logic can find it here at its best, for it is thoronghly 
Americanized and modernized, and on» who desires Harris’ logic 
will find that also at its best because Hegel is behind it. 

With all bis majesty and grandeur, De. Hareis tells us that for 
the past thirty one years, or since he was twenty-five years of age, 
Hegel has been the center of all his thinking. He need hardly 
have eaid this since it has been apparent, but he has not followed 
Hegel simply as a master, he bas rather taken him as a tonic. 
His faith in Hegel has been so modified that in this velume he ap- 
pears rather as a critic than as a disciple, but he is certainly a 
friendly critic. 

It will be solid satisfaction to multitudes to know that for many 
years when Dr. Harris was talking Hegel so fluently, that is from 
the standpoint of the neophyte, he himeelf did not understand what 
he was talking about, that as he says ‘* Formerly I have trusied 
where I did not see,—trusted that I id see when I had gained 
more power of apprehension,” 

We feel incliced to call upon all ordinary readers of Hegelian 
philosophy to set apart a day for thankegiving and prayer in view 
of this confession. Soffice it to say that Dr. Harris says io sub- 
stance, when he attacks what he could not verify with his present 
insight, he discovered that Hegel did not know what he was talking 
about himself. This is his sentence, ‘* In this frame of mind | dis. 
covered many passages wherein it was evident that Hegel had in- 
troduced what he should call ‘external refisctions,’ and many more 
wherein the dialectic thread was supposititious.”” 

Dr. Harris says he was a devout Hegelian for twenty-five years, 
that ie till 85, before he began to see that Hegel himeelf had not 
deduced the logical consequences of his systems, ete, 

Soffise it to say that this volume is highly entertaining reading 
largely because of Dc. Harris’ candor. Hi is immensely simpli- 
fied by Harris’ loyalty to Pilato and e, Hegel’s Philosophy 
of History we shall always regard as one of the most stimulating 
books ever translated. One perusal of Hegel’s logic is not suffi- 
cient upon which to base a jadgment, but the impression is very 
ones that this will be a genuine companion piece to the Philosophy 
of History. 

We cannot resist the temptation to commend this entire series of 
eight German classics in which the choicest thiogs of Leibnitz, 
Fichte, Schelling, Kant, and Hegel are presented in a usable form, 
skillfully edited and carefully translated. 


Primer oF Evocurion anp Action. By F. Townsend 
Southwick. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 127 pp., 7x5. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is an elementary textbook on elocution and gesture, divided 
into forty lessons so graded as to farnish a sufficient course for 
pupile in grammar or high achools. The lessons are designed to 
cover at least a echool year of ordinary training, though many 
pupils will go over the ground in much less time. 

. The book is simply and clearly written, and is strongly in accord 
with modern ideas of the art of expression. Position, breathiog, 
articulation, inflection, phrasing, emphasis, gesture, etc., are suc- 
cessively treated in a plain, condensed manner, which will be rcad- 
ily understood by children, while older pupile will do well to study 
and thoroughly master the elementary precepts laid down in the 
manual before attempting higher eloeutionary flights. 

The author, very sensibly, has no room in his scheme of educa- 
tion for what he calls ‘‘ painful exhibitions of precocious, hothouse 
passion,’’ and for this reason leaves to the advanced and mature 
student matters relating to emotional expression. 

The thirty-five original illastrations, drawn from life, give an 
added value to a most useful, practical textbook. 


EDUCATION ROM THE CRADLE. By Princess Mary 
Ouroussor. Translated by Mrs. Fielding. New York: Sorib- 
ner & Welford. 168 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book is written for young wemen in the home and school. 
It is focused for the masses who are in absolute ignorance regard- 
ing many of the common things of life. Any youog woman could 
read intelligently, and enjoy thoroughly these pages, and having 
read them there ia no longer excuse for ignorance. The book tells 
in simple language, but with scientific accuracy, how to care for 
young children, and assumes that every woman, whether she mar- 
ties and becomes a mother or not, is destined to be occupied more 
or less with children. It is a clear, free and easy study of the 
aatuce of the child, heredity, warmth, fresh air, cleanliness, good 
ood, bathing, clothing, sleeping, waking, obedience, good man- 
ners, force of habit, panishments; canses of deceitfaluess, sulki- 
ness, imperiousness; play, laxaries, games, patriotism, religion, 
books, ete. One will see from the above topics that little atteation 
is given to the school, but much to the home. 


EnGuish VeRsirication. For the use of students. By 
Rev. James C. Parsons. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 162 pp. Price, 75 eente. 

There has been no really good textbook for school use in English 
versification, while our Eoglish grammars, as a rule, treat the sub- 
ject very cursorily. In contrast with this fact, nearly all grammars 
for Eoglish pupils studying a foreign tongue devote a large amount 
of space, in comparison, to prosody, quantity, and meters. A large 
proportion of Americans have derived their knowledge of poetic 
measures from Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and the other Greek 
~ Latin poets, The fact that practically all who have desired # 
had opportunity to acquire it from on 

accon i i i 
aaa nt for the insuffisiency of the Knglish treatme2 

Thie book is a result of Professor Parsons’ work with his classes 
at the well-known Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. He 
treats the subject with a view to class use, and has prepared a text- 
— rather than a purely scholarly study of versification. Tbe? 

ret part of the book is devoted to the principles of the art, rhythm. 
meter, rhyme, alliteration, q antity, and tone color. The chap 
on reading verse gives mach sound advice, to prevent the too strict 
following of rules, and the acquisition of a sing-song rendericg: 

— peculiarities of the Eaglish language in poetry are well treated. 

art two is devoted to ths poetical furme, In his treatment of the 


more usual forms of verse, th atten: 
tion, at least in bis the wee ore 
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the ones pupile will choose to read, and selecting from Beownalf, 
Piers Plowman, Gower, Chaucer, Robert Groene, Marlowe, Sarrey, 
Drayton, and Robert of Gloucester. While the later writers have 
of necessity followed these, pupile do not always realize the close- 
nees of connection. The illustrative selections form a strong feat- 
ure of the book. The author gives evidence of having left few 
poets untouched in his reading, and his selections are invariably 
excellent examples. 


Five Deciamations. Selected and Ada 
by Walter K. Fobes. Part II. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
240 pp, 6x4. Price, 50 cents, cloth. 

Mr. Fobes is well known asa teacher of elocution and the author 
of a series of elocutionary handbooks. His experience of fifteen 
years as a teacher has given him a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject of voice culture and the needs of pupils in acquiring the art 
of oratory. These declamations were compiled in response to the 
general need of schools for pieces of not over five minutes’ duration. 
Tbe commendations bestowed upon the first series by eminent 
teachers has led to the issuing of a second part, which will undoubt- 
edly receive the same unqualified approval. The volume is com- 
posed mainly of new selections from American authors, and contains 
extracts from speeches by such men as George William Cartis, 
Robert C. Winthrop, T. W. Higginson, Henry W. Grady, Charles 
Francis Adams, Chauncey M. Dapew, and others of like oratorical 
Powe with whose eloquence and ideas it is desirable to acqaint 

young. 


Tse Essays ok Counsets or Francis Bacon. Edited 
by Melville B. Anderson, with Introdaction and Notes. Chicago: 
A. C, MeClarg & Co. 275 pp.,6$x4. Price, $1.00. 

A most valuable addition to this edition of Bacon’s Essays is the 
excellent introduction, written by the editor. In it is found a fall 
account of the early and recent editions; the various forms taken 
by the modern essay under the hands of such masters as Lamb, 
D-Qaincey, Macaulav, Emerson, aad Stevenson ; the literary style; 
the chief points of difference between the style and method and tone 
of Bacon in the eseays, and the style and method and tone of 
Shakespeare in the plays. 

Bacon once defined his essays as ‘‘ certain brief notos set down 
rather significantly than curiously.’” Those who have read them 
have certainly found them full of significance, and certainly pos- 
sessing no emall amount of curiosity. His views on the number- 
leas topics he takes under discnssion must impress the reader with 
the remarkable originality and strength of the writer, even if they 
fail to convince. Since the agitation in the literary world concern- 
ing the qaestion of the Baconian authorship of the Shakesperian 
drama, Bacon has occupied a pecaliar position. His reputation 
was made before the question arose, but all wish to give him what 
belongs to him, yet fear to give him too much. 

The book is well printed, and is issued in an attractive binding. 


Tae Buckeye HawkeYr SCHOOLMASTER; OR, THE 
Lire oF Cart McKenzie. By One of the Teachers. Chi- 
cago: W. W. Knowles & Co. 

This is a story pure and simple, a schoolmaster’s story, but one 
that the school ma’ams will enjoy. It is a view of a teachers’ life in 
Ohio and [adiana daring the last half century, and has the air of a 
biography and the flavor of a novel. There is a deal of slang, as a 
book true to the western life of twenty years ago must have. It is 
woven by the magic of love-making, which, strange to say, is an 
essential feature of captivating teachers,—some teachers. [tis not as 
strong as *‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster”’; not as helpfal as ‘‘ Tne 
Evolution of Dodd ’’; bat it is helpful, strong, and attractive, and 
will be bought and read because of what it is. 

Lonemans’ Primary GRAMMAR. 
Salmon. (New and Revised Edition.) New York: 
Green, & Co. 124 pp. 

This is a genuine primary school grammar. It geta to husiness 
early and attends to business strictly. Definitions, illustrations, 
examples, and exarcises abound. It isa good deal of a book for a 
primary school, as we kaow the primary school of Amerisa. Much 
of the space is devoted to an abandance of exercises and examples, 
so it is really a book of practice rather than of technicalities. 

A Primer or Pepacocy. By Daniel Putnam. Lan- 
sing, Mich.: H. R. Pattengill. 108 pp. Price, 25 cts, 

A good teacher bas written a good book, that will help to make 
good teachers. It isa primer, and not a manual. It is for those 
who have not read much in pedagogy or psychology; at the same 
time, it is a capital review for those who know it all. 

Harper AND BRrotuers have just issued an Elementary 
Latin Dictionary (952 pp.. 8x6 inches). Prepared by Chariton 
T. Lewis, Ph D., of New York. It is practically an abridgment 
of the Latin Dictionary issued two years since by the same aathor. 
The vocabulary has been extended to cover Catallas and Tacitus, 
and a few other authors besides those of the larger work. The few 
errors have been corrected, and various changes in defiaition, ete., 
introduced. The condensation has been made by leaving out those 
citations which are not essential or peculiarly instructive. An ex- 
cellent table of roots is inc'uded in the volame. This Latin dic'ion- 
ary is a companion to Harper's Abridged, Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon, and will without doubt eqaal it in popularity. 


S. W. Srraus & Co, Chicago, issue The Enchanted 
Wood, a charming javenile operetta, for use of public schools and 
other entertainments, by T. Martin Towae. be costames and 
stage properties are taking, inexpensive, and easily arranged. Ita 
price is 35 cents, and the publishers offer to send a sample copy for 
examination for 20 cente. 


Comeptgs, by Alfred De Musset, translated and edited 


by S. L. Gwynn, has jast been added to the Camelot Series, published 
by A. Lovell & Co. 


By David 
Lougmans, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Jesicrica! Articles; by E. Ray Lankester; price, $500. New York: 
les Scribner’s 8 ns. 

The Life of Ferdinand Magellan; by T. H_ H. Guilleward; price, 
$1.25. Health without Medicine; by T. H Mead; price, 25 cts. 
New York: Dodd. Mead & Co 

How to Get Muscular; by Charles Wordsworth, Jr.; price, 8 cts. 
New York: A D. F Randoiph & Co 
Sarab Barnwell Elliott: price, $1-25. New York: Henry 

Test Questions; compiled by Myron T. Dodge. Saginaw, Mich.: 
Swinton & Reynolds 

If She Will, She Will; by Mary A. Denison; price, 50 cts. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 
atiant and Wrong; by Wm. A. Sturdy. Attleboro, Mass : Sweet & 

y. 

Recollectiona of President Lincoln; by L E Chittenden. -—— The 
Journal of Sir Walter Scott. New York: Harper & Bros. 

e, $1.50.-—The Daughter; Capp price, 
Philadeiphis; Fa. Daven)? 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The teachers and superiatendents of Northeastern Wisconsin 
met at Appleton, March 30, 31, and April 1, for their first annual 
session. Monday evening, Assistant State Supt. CA. Hatchins 
delivered a most interesting lecture upon “ Old Greeee.”” He 


pted | showed the many factors which made the Greeks the leading nation 


of their age. 

On Tuesday morn the following temporary officers were 
elected : Chairman, 7%. Riordan, Sheboygan; Secretary, O. R. 
Larsen, Fort Howard ; Treasurer, B. M. Meyer, Port Washington. 

Prin. H. J. Evans read the report of Committee on Constitution, 
whieh, after ons or two minor amendments, was adopted. 

Prin J. F. Conant of South Kankauna then presented a pa 
on “ The Teachers’ Relation to the Morals of the Pablic School.” 
The paper wis discussed by Prin. D. T. Keeley of West Bend, 
Miss Silverfriend, and President Albee. The general trend of the 
paper and discussion was to the ¢ffect that the character of the 
on aga than what he does or says, is to be the measure of 

power. 

President Albee advocated taking up different phases of moral 
questions at different times; getting bold of a few pupils, and 
throu zh them controlling the othere. 

Prin. M.A. McMahon of Ripon emphasized method; high 
ideals; imitatior of good business men in looking after every detail 
of business; extra professional readiog. which oftentimes brings 
out important pedagogical principles. The paper was discussed by 
Mies Grace Darling of Oshkosh. Most teachers conceive of indi- 
vidual studies as having an end to be attained. They should carry 
this thonght into the development of each topic. Questioning has 
for its ends: Preparation on the part of the pupil; a definite 
knowledge of what is to be known and how to get at it; recitation 
with drill so varied as to suit the needs of each pupil; to develop 
general concepts from individual facts. 

Chairman Riordan announced as Committee on Nominations, 
Messrs. Mitchell, Simonds, Bowell, McMahon, and Ecke. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session Mr. McMahon’s paper 
was farther discussed by Misses Harris and Silverfriend, and 
Mesers. Patzer, Ecke, Liiders, Severin, Albee, and Riordan. 

In the absence of Supt. John Harrington of Winnebago County 
his paper was read bv Principal Ecke of Appleton. The paper 
discussed the topic ‘‘What Oaght the District Schools to Teach 
Well ?”’ under the three heads: (1) Papils’ needs as they move 
from grade to grade; (2) Teachers’ preparation for daily work ; 
(3) The means of bringing the necessary things to the pupile’ 
minds. The Three R’s are the arch on which the educational 
structure should rest, with reading for its keystone. Prin. M. H. 
Meyer’s discuasion of the paper was one of the best features of the 
program. He said he had in mind the common school pupil who is 
to receive all his preparation for life in the common school. To 
make ‘this instruction most effective, all superfiaous work shonld 
be eliminated ; relations, not mere facts, should be tavght. Im- 
practical work in arithmetic sbould be dropped. Reading matter 
should not be above the capacities of the grade. Common words 
in spelling should be dwelt upon. Letter writiog should not be 
left until the completion of grammar. This paper was farther dis- 
cussed by Misses Harris and Silverfriend, and Messrs. Briggs, 
Mitchell, and Friedel. 

Prof. G. M. Brown of Oshkosh outlined work in ‘' Physiology.’’ 
Instruction in lower grades should be carried on without textbooks, 
beginning with gross anatomy of body, then taking up details; the 
facts to be within the range cf the pupils’ senses) Nocharts should 
be used in early stages. Hygiene of eating and diet, air, cleanli- 
ness, dwelt upon. Textbooks may be used in upper grades. 

Prin. C. A. Brigden of Oconto said that the high school is not to 
be considered as a business college or industrial achool; its part is 
to impart real education and the training of the moral facalties, not 
to furnish technical skill. The educational valoe of the different 
branches of the high school course, as developing harmoniously the 
different mental and moral powers, was clearly set forth. 

Supt. John A. Hancock was detained at his home by sickness, 
and so Supt. I. N. Mitchell of Fond da Lac discussed ‘‘ The Rala- 
tion of the High School to Business Life.’’ Specialization is the 
characteristic of higher educational work. his specialization 
should begin in the high school, the majority of whose pupils are 
never to enter college. Commercial courses, — stenography, type- 
writing, and theory and art of teaching,— were specified as 
branches which the high school should teach. 

At the close of the discussion of this paper, the association pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. The following were chosen for 
the coming year : 

President—Prin. R. H. Halsey of Oshkosh. 

Vice-President—Miss Carrie Harris, Appleton. 

Secretary —Miss G. Rait, Stevens Point. 

Treasurer —County Supt. C. E. Patzer, Manitowoc. 

Reporter ~Priv. H. J. Evans, Menasha. 

Executive Committee —For three years, Sapt. 1. N. Mitchell, 
Fond da Lac; for two yeara, Prof. L. W. Brigge, Oshkosh Nor- 
mal; for one year, Sapt. O. R. Larsen, Fort Howard; for one 
year, Priv. J. E. Riordan, Sheboygan. 

The paper of Superintendent Severin of Calumet County was 
postponed to Wednesday morning; that of Prin. R. H. Halsey of 
Oshkosh to Tuesday evening, in place of the paper by Miss Gregor, 
who was detained by illness. 

Principal Halsey spoke of a ‘' Uniform Standard of Qaalifica- 
tions for Principals of Wisconsin High Schoola’’ Twenty-five 
years ago we were inclined to worship the American pablic school 
system; now, a study of Earopean systems shows much that is 
wortby of emulation. Our present high school system is weak in 
that appointive power is in the hands of unqualified persons; that 
andesirable candidates are often selected; the supervisory power of 
the state in the ma:ter of the qasl:fications of principals is merely 
nominal; the status of the profession is lowered by having unqual- 
ified persone. Candidates for high schoo! principalships should be 
graduates of college, normal school (fall course), or university. 
Graduates from the elementary course of normal schools sbould not 


be eligible to high school principalshi More supervisors of 
schools should be appointed. 

Prin. H. J. Evans of Mavasha thoughi that Professor Halsey’s 
papers carried to its legitimate conclusivu, would result in abso- 
utism. The school is not solely the prodact of the principal, but 
largely of the community. We should guard against centralization. 

Principal Friedel continued the discussion. 

A social reunion followed this discassion. After the refresh- 
ments there were a number of short talks by teachers and citizens. 


WEDNESDAY.—SEOOND Day. 
At the opening of Wednesday's session, Prin. R. H. Halsey nom- 
inated Prof. L. W. Briggs as dalegate to the state teachers’ acsoci- 
ation from the N. E. Association. 


** The Daily Program of Ungraded Schools’’ was the title of the 
paper by Supt. H. Severia of Calumet County. Of late years 


per strong efforts have been made to secure a uniform course of study 


for common schoole. This is excellent except as to program, the 
most difficult of all. A regular program greatly promotes the 
efficiency of a school. Superintendent Severin presented his pro- 
gram, whose merits are the arrangement of studies whereby differ- 
ent subjects bring different faculties into operation; provision is 
made for study of lessons by pupils, including all phases of prepar- 
ation. The later manuals do not provide for study hours, leaving 
that matter to the teachers. Superintendent Severin makes no 
provision for history and constitution, but advocates substituting 
them for one or two geography or reading lessons per week On 
this program, reading is the predominating study in the morning, 
and language lessons in the afternoon. 

The paper was discussed by Superintendent Patzer, Miss Edith 
Silverfriend, Mr. Riordan, and Miss Rose Silverfriend. : 

Mies Auriel E. Bloss of Sheboygan spoke on ‘‘ The Kindergarten 
asa Factor in Pablic Education.”” The kindergarten takes the 
child at the period of transition from home to school. The graded 
achool teacher has no time to give tofour-yearolds. If teachers fail 
to realize that the kindergarten is the basis of school work, it is not 
to be hoped for that it can ever be made a part of graded school 
work. The graded school teacher should stndy the principles un- 
derlying gy oy work, so that it may be carried into the pri- 
cag ho he kindergarten system trains all the powers of 

e 


The paper was discussed by President Albee. The primary 
teacher tells the boy what to do; the kindergarten teacher talks 
the matter over with the pupil, and leads him to do the work be- 
canse he is interested. The kindergarten bas in view the powers 
which ought to be developed. P:imary teachers are apt to degen- 
erate into imparters of information. 

The discussion was continued by Miss Harris and Mr. Bowell. 

J. P. Briggs of Wausau and J. E. Riordan deacribed the Sheboy- 
gan system of kindergartens. 

Supt. J. M. Stewart of Appleton spoke briefly on beer of 
work that should b» done in the high school, after w the Agso- 
ciation adjoarned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 24-25: Northern Lilinoie Association ; Elgin. 

April 28-May 1: Georgia State Association; Brunswick. 

May 1. 2: Fairfield Conaty (Conn.) Association ; Bridgeport. 

May 20: Hamoden County ( Mass.) Association; Springfield. 

Jane 21-26: Kentucky S ate Association; Henderson. 

June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 

July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva, Wis 

July 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 

Jaly 7: Southern Teachers’ Association ; Chattanooga. 

Jaly 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 

Aug. 25-27: Southern Illinois tion ; Mt. Vernon, 

LINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peorta. 

Hon. Henry Raab, state superintendent of public instruction, has 
issued by circular the following appointments for sectional meetings 
of county superintendents: Decatur, May 12, at couaty superin- 
tendent’s office. East St. Louis, May 13, at City Hall. Olney, 
May 14, at county superintendent's office. Galesburg, May 19, at 
county superintendent's office. Chicago, May 20, at county super- 
intendent’s office. Dixon, May 20, at I. O G. T. Hall, Galena 
avenue. Carbondale, April 9, at Southern I/lioois Normal Univer- 
sity Reception Room. The questions to be discussed are: (1) 
** How may the institute be made of the greatest benefit to the 
achools?’’ (2) ‘* The annual report, the importance, and how to 
avoid errors in preparingit.”” (3) ‘‘ Examining and licensing teach- 
ers.”’ (4) ‘‘ Course of study for country schools,’’ 

Dr. Jordan’s recent lecture before the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association will appear in the May number of the Inter-State Re- 
view of Lilinois and Indiana. The subject of the lecture is ‘‘ The 
School and the State.’’ This will be interesting reading in view of 
the Doctor's reported acceptance of the presidency of the Leland 
Stanford University, California. 

The report of the Fairbury public echools for February shows 
that with an enrollment of 549 pupils only four cases of tardiness 
occurred. Edward Bangs is the superintendent. His system of 
blanks for teachers’ reports on the month’s work, together wi h the 
accompanying printed instructions, is comprehensive and practical. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association will meet at Eigin, 
Friday and Saturday, April 24 and 25. Friday morning will be 
devoted to school visitation, and the afternoon to department meet- 
ings. The evening lecture will be given by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of 
Aon Arbor on “State Education.’’ The principal subject for 
Saturday is, ‘Preparing Pupils for Citiz-nsbip.” The leadip 
speakers on the subject will be Judge Barry of Elgin and Capt. J. 
H. Freeman of Aurora. 

The legislative committee appointed at the late meeting of the 
Central Association at Champaign, John T. Ray, chairman of com- 
mittee, have iseued a circular to the members of the House and 
Senate, containing the resolutions of that Association, of the Sehool- 


masters’ Clab, and of the state association on textbook legislation, 


D. HEATH & CO, Publishers, 


UCKBEE’S PRIMARY WORD BOOK. 


This book embraces thorough drills in articulation and in all the difficulties of Spelling and Sound to be met with in 
Primary Reading. It is a collection and arrangement of what has proved a successful experienc: of many years in the 
teaching of th: elements of language to al! kinds and classes of primary children. In her efforts t6 overcome d fficulsies in spelling 
and pronunciation as they presented themselves, the author has collected and adapted suitable and simple exercises to boosen ‘he 
tongue and the muscles of the mouth and to train the ears and perceptive powers of ch'ldren, at the same time making them thos- 
ougbly familiar with English elemental sounds and their combinations. 

ADAPTED FOR USE IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 
140 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. 


« Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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and also the resolutions of the Central Association, the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, the State Association, and the Northern Association on 
the compalsory school law. These resolutions with great unanim- 
ity urge the passage of a law authorising school boards to purchase 
textbooks in open market at the lowest price, to be loaned to the 
pupils, they to have the option of purchasing at actual cost ; and 
demanding that the present compulsory law be not repealed or 
amended in any essential particulars. The expense of printing 
these resolutions was provided for by the Central Association. 


KENTUCKY. 


Supt. A. C. Goodwin of Owensboro has issued a most convine- 
ing reply to the critics of the schools under his charge. The 
schools have increased in standard of work and efficiency under 
Superintendent Goodwin’s management. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

The superintendents and principals of Northern Michigan have 

ized a Schoolmastere’ Club which held its first meeting at 
Cadillac, March 30 and 31, with an elaborate aod well-arranged 
program. Supt. J. G. Plowman of White Pigeon, gave an address 
the second evening. 

A bill has passed the state senate for the publication, or selection, 
by the state of a uniform series of textbooks for all the schools of 
the state, all except histories and geographies to be unchangeable 
for ten years, Educators are strenuously opposing it as a back- 
ward step, and boards cf education, especially in cities where the 
free textbook system has been adopted, are remonstrating. 

Michigan University will soon have the long desired gymnasiam. 
The $20,000, which must be raised in order to secure the Water- 
man gift of a like sum, has already been more than pledged, and 
the regents will soon meet to plan for the construction and equip- 
iat of an institution for physical cultare at a cost of about 

5,000. 

Dr. George F. Hunting, president of Alma College since its fouad- 
ing, has resigned that position to accept the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Fliat. Great sorrow is felt by the students, 
as the president bas won the hearts of all duriog his adminis- 
tration. 

The teachers of the state have been filled with sorrow by the re- 
port of the sudden death of Supt. E. M. Rassell of Battle Creek. 
Called to Ohio by the serious illness of bis father, he was there 
taken with pneumonia and died within three days. Mr. Russell 
was among the most promineut edacators of the state, and held at 
the time of his death, the offices of secretary of both the state teachers’ 

and superintendents’ aseociations. His school work bas been chiefly 
in Paw Paw, where he was in charge of the public schools for six 
years, and in his present position, in which he bas served three 
years. He was a man esteemed by all who knew bim, and deeply 
loved by those who were privileged to have intimate relations with 
him. Genial in disposition, cultured in his tastes, faithfully de 


is chosen profession, a man of sterling character, an active 
Methodist Church, his early death will be lamented 
by a large circle. 


MINNESOTA. 
The following state institutes are to be held during the next few 


pons yh L. Geddes C. W. G. Hyde 
April 20 Blue Earth, Faribault, Mrs. I. L. es oy yee. 


“ gt James, Watonwan, C. 4. Boston. 
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“ Luverne, = Rock, 8. 8. Start, Jr. . T. McCleary 
April 27 Albert Lea, Freeborn, J. W. Olson, 
“ Qaledonia, Houston, Miss F. Lapham, 
Worthington, Nobvles, T. B. McGuire, ww. 
Madison, Lacq’ Parle, J. T. Hammar, 
May 4 Wayzata, Hennepin, J. A. Lewis, 
“White Bear Ramsey, J. A. Hogan, = 
Pine City, Pine, J. A. Hay. 
Arlington, Sibley, C A. Rohrer, ww. 
May 11 Lake Benton, Lincoln, W.J.Wickersheim 


MONTANA, 
State Editor. R. @. YOUNG, Helena. 

It was decided to hold another meeting at Butte sometime in 
October. 

The Lewis and Clarke County Institute was held in the Helena 
High School building, March 18, 19, and 20. State Superintend- 
ent Gannon gave an address Wednesday evening. 

Great Falls recently voted to issue $50,000 in bonds, to be used 
in the erection of additional schoolhouses. There was but one vote 
against the bonds. 

Last year Helena voted to bond the district for $1,000,000, the 
amount to be expended in building schoolhouses. The money has 
been expended and the trustees have ordered another election for 
April 4, to vote on the iasuance of another series of bonds to the 
amount of $100,000, also to be expended in building. The new 
buildings erected daring the past year will all be filled in Sep em- 
ber next. 

The legialature recently adjourned passed a law to the effect that 
all towns having a population of one thousand or more should have 
seven trustees instead of three. Accordiogly qaite a number of 
Montana towns will elect five trustees on April6. The law pro- 
vides that all women may vote but among the men only such as ure 
actual taxpayers. 


MISSOURI. 
Missouri is to have state uniformity in textbooks The legis|s. 
ture which has jast adjourned passed a law giving five years’ adopt- 
tion. The matter of selecting the books for the state is to be in 
the hands of a textbook commission appointed by the governor, 
They are to receive bids from the various publishing houses and to 
select from their publications the cheapest and best books for usa 
in the echools, Kansas City and St. Louis are exempt from this 


law. 
_ is getting to the front. We are to bave county insti- 


tutes by law and a state training school. ' 

The Superintendents’ Club of Southwest Missouri met at No- 
vada, Friday, April3 A grand treat was enjoyed. 

Miss Adra Davis, principal of the Franklin School, Nevads, was 
defeated before the county convention for county echool commis- 
sioner of Vernon County. 

Mrs. Lou Essex is candidate for county school commissioner of 
Barton County,—the only Republican in the field. 

Springfield is to have a $30,000 high school building. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the town of Winston has offered 
the state $15,000, provided it will locate there an industrial school 


‘| for colored people. 


WASHINGTON, 


The largest high school in the state is in Seattle. Prin. John 
W. Heston is the right man in the right place. He is surrounded 
by a strong faculty. A high school building is now demanded, and 
Seattle always has furnished with remarkable promptness whatever 
is needed. 

Oae of the most able primary teachers in the state is Mise Josie 
Chapman of Spokane. She came to Washington from Des Moines, Ia. 

The State University is to be re-located, by act of the legislature. 
It is now in the business center of Seattle. The campus is valuable, 
The new site is on Lake Washington, near Seattle. This will bea 
marked improvement. It is now proposed to establish an institu. 
tion commensurate with the dignity of the state and the needa of 
higher education. 

In the last legislatare some effective school legislation was done, 
by way of amendment merely. The law enacted a year ago was 
found to contain many inconsistencies and ambiguities. 

No state can boast of a superintendent of public instruction who 
has clearer ideas of his official duties, or more vigorous methods of 
attainivg desirable ends, than State Superintendent Bryan. He 
has held the office a littleover a year. Ino that time he bas reduced 
the work and records of his office to an admirab’e system, has pre- 
pared an excellent annual report, published the school laws, devised 
a complete system of blanks, and established the office in the popu- 
lar miod He is an indefatigable worker. In the recent legisla- 
tive sess'ca his advice was sought and heeded in all achool legislation. 


The last legisilatare made provisions for the establishment of an 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. Positions 
ambitious for advancement 


filled, 2300. 
rather than those without positions. 


| Important.—When visi New York City 


70-72 DEARBORN Horas, opposite Grand Gor 
CHICAGO. | our dap. ol 


dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
tan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Jotel than anv other first-class hotel ip the city. - 


Excursion Europ 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Tourist Agents, 


Sailing on Steamsh p City of Rome,’’ June 2 
—— AND VISITING —— 
Edinburgh, Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford, York, Harwich, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem, Scheveningen, An 
Versailles, London, Kenilworth, Warwick, Stra 


FOR THE STUDY 
The Eighth Annual Session of 


1891, 


close with graduating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY 
A. E. Holt. Director, assisted by the followiug eminent Instructors and Le turers: 
Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. Emerson ‘formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest and 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, °°" 


OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


three full weeks, will open TUESDAY MORNING. AUGUST 4, 1891, and 
VENING, AUGUBT 26 


( Established 1844), most advanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Duopton, Head Master Boston Normal 


School: Pret. Thos. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield. Mass ; A. E, Wimship, Editor 
N. E. Journal of Education; Louis C. Klson, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Jeose- 


7, direct to Clasgow, phine Rand, author of “ Practical Method of Singing”; Miss Sara L. Dumnimg, and others Send 


or circulars containing all information. 


Address A.M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


Rotterdam, 
twerp, Brussels, Paris, 
tford-on-Avon, and Chester. 


45 Days-——From New York to New 


INCLUDING ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES. 
Trips to Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 


The excursion to be organized and accompanied by ELIAs BRooKINGs, 54 Madison Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass., and A. C. Srocktn, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

For forther information, circulars, etc, address Mr. BROOKINGS, or Mr. C. F. HARDON, 
of the firm of H.C. Harpon & Co., 40 State Street, Room 32, Boston. 


Scientific work. 


ELOCUTION +» ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
Returning on any Line 'f Li { The Summer Session of the National School of El i 

‘from Or on | Tickets to return good for One Year, held at THOUSAND I81.AND "PAGE, N. ¥. duly augue 
SrLas 8. NEFF, Principal’ 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Instructive circular sept on applieation to 


Established by 


* MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, + 


WoondD’s HOLL, MAS 
A Practical Laboratory Course zoologt” Teachers of 


morphology of the more typical 


ures will supplement the laboratory work. 


The admirable loca ion of the Marine Biological Laboratory, together with its steam launch 
and collecting apparatus, aquaria, microscopes, library, etc , enables the iastitution to offer poe te ey 


H. C. BUMPUS, Woop's Hout, Mass. 


for stndy and observation that are most exceptional. 
The Annual Announcement may be had by addressing 


y Botany, Physiology, July 8 ta Aug. 26, 1891, 


There will be given the gening season a regular course of practical instruction in the anatomy and 
ants and animals, special attention being given to marine forms 
mg methods of dissection of microscopic techuique and of preservative will: , 


S. Boston School Committee. 


8h system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy and 

who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology, T Prac . dis ° 

gympasia, orto conduct physical training in schools tional M Buea 

and by safe and effective methods. Engla 

The system is authorized and approved by the tor Women ond 


Special lectures on subjects gymnastics 
For information address Miss Homans, at the j 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, 


ton. 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 
CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden), 


edical Gymnastics. 
EMMA L. CALL. M.D.. Physician New 
Demonstrator of Systematic A aad Taye: 
of Systematic Ana &- 
iology. Hygiene, and Pathology. 


1 be considered. Daily 


TO EUROPE THREE VACATION HABvargpD UNIVERSITY. 
& EXCURSIONS will | — 
sail from New York by Cunard Steamer * Gad/ia,” In July and August. the following courses of in 


June ath, Cunard Steamer ‘“\Servia,"’ July 4th, Inman struction will be 


Steamer “City of New Yors,’’ July Sth, to visit Liver- University: 

pool, Chester, Warwick Castle, Shakespeare's Home, English 
Kenilworth, Oxford (the great University town), German 
LONDON (six days, with three days’ carriage drives), | French, 
PARIS (six days, with three days’ carriage drives), | Botany. 


Bruscels, Antwerp, Edinburgh,-Melrese, Abbotsford 
(the home of Sir Walter Scott), the celebrated Tros- 


(hem 


ney (with its world-renowned lakes), Cork, etc., etc., 
with extensiea to Italy, Germany, The Rhine, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, etc. Prices, including all 


and also thirty lectures concerning the 
methods 
sachs, Belfast and Giant's Causeway, Dublin, Killar- | !»8truction in the above named courses : 
? For circulars, application should be made to 
SECRETARY OF HARVARD Untv ERSITY, 


given in the Summer Schools of the 


Geology (3 courses), 
Phys:cs (2 courses), 
Physiolooy and Hygiene, 
Field Engineering (2 courseés), 
; Physical Training, 
istry (4 courses), 


Cambridge, Mass. 


teachers interested in 


necessary expenses: Section 1, $180; Section 2, $300; 
Section 3, $375. Send for complete itinerary of these 
and other tours to Deft. Educational Tours, THOS. 
COOK & SON, 261-262 Broadway, New York. 


Fisher 


Rzeterzs with NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
Somerset Boston, 


OF EDUCATION, 8 Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Bomerset Street, 


S 


a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Pap 


“It is not safe f 
Edition of 1890-91, learned of the recent Fevelations." 4 ; — of color who has not 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR ? 


Perhaps you know more than we do. In 
that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don't 
happea to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 


Primary Cotor: INstRucTION”’ or “ CoLorR 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 


ers for 60 cents. 


— American Teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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agricultural college east of the Cascade range. A 
commission will locate the same. 
WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHUROHILL, Cheyenne. 

At a meeting of the State University Board of 
Trustees, held at Laramie City March 26, Rev. A. 
A. Johnson, D.D., was unanimously elected pres- 
ident of the university. He was succeeded as 

by Col. S. W. Downey of 


ident of the 
| prmere City. Dr. Johnson was educated at A 


Greencastle, Ind. He was for some time pro- 
fessor in the New Orleans University. In 1880 he 
undertook the founding of the Forth Worth 
(Texas) University, in which he was very success- 
ful. On account of health he was obliged to 
leave Texas last September. Since that time he 
has been pastor at Cheyenne. He is better known 
as an educator and business man than as a minister. 
The board is to be congratulated in securing as 
president such a prominent educator and business | 
man. 

Prof. Dice McLaren, a graduate of the Kansas 
Agricultural College and of the Johns Hopkius 
University has been selected as president of the 
Agricultural College. The liberal donations from 
the general government will enable the board to 
establish several other professorships. 

The cause of public education lost one of ita 
strongest supporters by the death of Mr. A. C. 
Snyder of Cheyenne. At the time of his death 
Mr. Snyder was serving his second term as director 
in the Cheyenne District. 

The following is an official list of county super- 
intendents in this state, the term of office of each 
expiring Jan. 1,’93. An examination of the list 
will show the reason for the demand of the senator 
in the last legislature, that the feminine pronoun 
should be used in a bill when referring to the 
county superintendent or her duties. Wyoming is 
proud of her schools, and proud that women can 
vote, hold office, and receive as much salary as a 
man when she does an equal amount of work. 


Supts’. Names. County. P. O. Address. 
Estelle Reel, Laramie. enne. 
Mary Wright. Albany. Laramie. 
Mrs.M.L.Jenning. Carbon. Rawlins. 
Mrs.Sarah Shedden Sweetwater. Rock Springs. 
Mies E F. Strong. Uinta Evanston. 
Mary F. Mason. Fremont Lander. 
Hon.N.L. Andrews. Johnson. Buffalo 
Mrs. S. M. Paxton. Sheridan. Sheridan. 
Jobn N. Heffer. Crook. Sundance. 
Mrs. M.J.Goodwin. Converse. Lusk. 

Mrs. J. L, Baird. Weatonr. Newcastle. 
Miss C. M. Cheney. Natrona. Freeland. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Prof. H. M. Estabrooke of the State Normal 
School, Gorham, has received the appointment of 
professor of Rhetoric and Modern Langngaages in 
the Maine State College. He enters upon his 
duties in August. This is an excellent appointment 
for the State College, but it entails a serious loss 
upcen Gorham where Prof. Estabrooke’s work has 
been of the first quality and greatly a i m 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The high school at Rye is to be discontinued. 

Mise Minnie Clougt. has resigned her position as 
preceptress of Gilmanton Academy. 

There will be a summer institute at Colby Acad- 
emy, New London, during July and August. 

Frank B. Flanders has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the Epping High School. Fred A. Wells 
goes to Canaan as high school principal. 

Mrs. Lucien Thompson is the first woman to be 
elected a member of the board of education of 
Darbam. 

Miss Nancy J. Banton has as teacher 
in the public schools of Manchester after a suc- 
ceasful experience of thirty-nine continuous years. 

Cheshire County Teachers’ Institute was held 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the last week 
at Keene. 

Most of the town schools re-opened April 6. 

A pipe organ, costing $2,200, is to be placed in 
the Holderness School. 

Miss M. E. Taylor of Alexandria is salutatorian 
of the class of ’91 at New Hampton. 

The initial lecture in the Phillips Exeter 
Academy course was given by ex-Gov. J. D. Long 
of Massachusetts on the evening of April 10. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the seminary at 
Tilton the resignation of Rev. D. C. Knowles, 
D. D., the ident, was received, but it was not 
accepted. Boa J. M. Darrell of Manchester was 
chosen te act as principal until Dr. Knowles can 
again assume the duties. The spring term opens 
with 180 pupils. 

The Manchester School Committee have 
the plans of McFarland, Goodrich, & McFarland 
East Manchester, to cost 

Lisbon public schools opened for the spring 
term in a building which is the model building of 
this part of the state. 


VERMONT. 
The Lyndon Institute, at Lyndon Center, hes 
recently cpened the Sanborn me, a new board- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Beware of Imitations. 


|ing hall for its students. It isa three story build- 

ing, one hundred feet long, and will accommodate 
one hundred students. This school opened in 
1883 with fifty-three pupils, and has now a corps of 
ten teachers and two hundred and twenty students. 
Prin. Walter Engene Ranger is increasing the 
efficiency of the Iustitnte in many ways. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The winter meeting of the Bridgewater Normal 
ssociation will be held at the Hotel Brunswick, 

ton, Saturday afternoon, April 25, 1891. 
Social meeting at 12 30 p. m. ; dinner at 1.30 p. m. 
Tickets, $1.50. Miss Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mr. George [. Aldrich, and Mr. John W. Dickin- 
son of the state board of education, are the invited 
guests of the Association. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Marietta Kies of Windham, for several 
years past professor of psychology and ethics at 
Mt. Holyoke, has gone to Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
finish her work for the degree of Ph.D. Miss Kies 
will later on join the faculty of Mills College, Cal. 

Miss Nellie Sweet is teaching in Voluntown. 

Bridgeport has recently created the position of 
special truant officer. 


NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


The second annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Mase. Normal Art Schoo), 
Pablie School Teachers’ Class was held at the 
school, Newbury and Exeter streets, Boston, on 
the afternoon of April 11, at which the following 
papers were presented : 

a. ‘Is there too much form study in the Pab- 
lic schools???’ Mr. Ludwig Frank. 

b. “ What are the difficulties of teaching model 
drawing inthe public schools?’’ Miss Grace 
Elliott. 

ce. ‘* Geometric work in the grammar schools; 
how much shall be taught and how?’ Miss 
MacLeod. 

d. ‘* Work as presented to teachers and insti- 
tutes.”” Mise Katherine Whitman. 

These papers were followed by an enthusiastic 
and vigorous discussion, participated in by Miss 
E. Allen, supervisor of drawing in Watertown, 
Maas. ; Miss A. B. Chamberlain, Assistant super- 
visor in Brookline, Mass.; Miss Emma A. Asbrand, 
supervisor of drawing in Attleboro, Mass. ; Miss E. 
C. Creveling, instractor of drawing Framingham 
Normal School; Miss Mary Anderson, supervisor 
of drawing in Walpole, Mase.; Mr. Ludwig Frank, 
supervisor of drawing in Arlington, Mass.; Miss 
Anpva Eager, supervisor of drawing in Natick, 
Maae., and others. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: President, Mr. Arthur H. 
Flint ; vice-president, Miss A. B. Chamberlain; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Ludwig Frank. 


A NEW COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


Tue TeAcHErs’ Course of the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory will be opened on Wednesday, 
July 8, for regular courses of seven weeks in 
Zodlogy, Botany, and Microscopical Technique. 
The number admitted to this department will be 
limited, and preference will be given to teachers. 
By permission of the Director, students may begin 
their individual work as early as Jane 15, without 
extra charge, but the regular conrses of instruction 
will not begin before July 8. More advanced stu- 
dents who may wish to limit their work to special 
groups will have an opportunity to do so. The 
regular course in Zodlogy, in charge of Professor 
Bumpus of Brown University, and Dr. Rankin 
of Princeton College, will embrace a study of the 
more typical marine forms and elementary meth- 
ods of Microscopical Technique. The Laboratory 
work will be accompanied by lectures. The fol- 
lowing is an outline of the course proposed : 
Jaly 8-13—Study of the Lobster. July 13-20 
—(a) Annelids (Nereis, Serpula, Spirorbis, etc.) 
6) Balanoglossusand Phascolosoma. (c) Polyzoa. 
d) Tuarbellaria. Jaly 20-27—Colenterates. July 
27-August 3—Mollusks (Mya, Ostrea, Sycotypus, 
Loligo. Aug. 3-10—Echinoderms (Starfish, Sea 
Urchin, Holothurian, etc.) Aug. 10-17—Crusta- 
ceans (Branchipus, Cylops, Lernwa, Lepas, Idotea, 
Orchestia, Cancer.) Aug. 17-26 — Vertebrates 
(Amphioxzus, Elasmobranch, Teleost). The in- 
atruction in Botany will be given by W. A. Letchell 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


GAMES! GAMES! 


A Teacher’s Luxury! Reviews in Geography 
and History made delightful by the use of the 
popular games on ‘Countries and Islands,” 
Mountains and Lakes,’’ ‘‘ Rivers,’ Cities’’ 
and the ‘‘ Civil War.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

Cc. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 
1 St. Paul, Minn. 
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Two doctors of an Eastern town, 
To learning much inclined, 

Were called to see a gentleman, 
Whose health was undermined. 


The first one used his stethoscope 
Upon the patient meek. 

“T find,” quoth he, “one lung is gone ; 
You cannot live a week.” 


To this the other wise M. D. 
Vehemently objected. 

see,” quoth he, all may see, 
Your kidneys are affected.” 


These wise men argued loud and long, 
Yet the patient owes recovery 

( Not to those doctors, but to— 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery). 


There are some patent medicines that are more marvelous than 


a dozen doctors’ prescriptions, but 
cure everything. 
Everybody, now and then, 


They’ve the will, but no power to generate vitality. 


sick enough to call a doctor, but 


they’re not those that profess to 


feels “run-down,” “played out.” 
They’re not 
just too sick to be well. That’s 


where the right kind of a patent medicine comes in, and does for 


a dollar what the doctor wouldn’t 


do for less than five or ten. 


We put in our claim for Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
We claim it to be an unequaled remedy to purify the blood and 
invigorate the liver. We claim it to be lasting in its effects, creating 
an appetite, purifying the blood, and preventing Bilious, Typhoid and 


Malarial Fevers, if taken in time. 


first feel the signs of weariness and weakness, 


on general principles, is NOW. 


The time to take it is when you 
The time to take it, 


It’s the cheapest blood-purifier, sold through druggists, no matter 
how many doses are offered for a dollar. 
Why? Because it’s sold on a peculiar plan. and you only pay 


for the good you get. 
Can you ask more ? 


GLEANINGS. 


—Woman suffrage is symbolized in Wyoming's 
new Seal of State, which shows the figure of a 
woman from whose uplifted arm is suspended a 
broken chain, while the state’s motto is ‘‘ Equal 
Rights.’’ 

EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


— Of the entire human race 500,000,000 are 
well clothed —that is, they wear garments of some 
kind ; 250 000 000 habirnally go naked, and 700. 
000,000 only cover parts of the body ; 500,000,000 
live in houses, 700,000,000 in huts and caves, and 
250,000 000 virtually have no shelter. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
torn Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 

— The reason for woman turning and looking 
backward when a new dress or bonnet passes is 


not to criticise the garments. It is because no 
modest woman desires to look forward. 


— Ninety-seven pounds of milk are required to 
make one pound of butter, and about ten pounds 
to one of cheese. 

Mrs. Resecca S. PoLLARD, anthor of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling, is now in the East and is ready to re- 
spond to invitations for the explanation of her 
Method at either Institutes or Teachers’ meetings. 
Address her, in care of Western Pablishing House, 
No. 8 East 14th Street, New York City. 


— When Sterne finished ‘‘ Tristram Shandy "’ 
he offered it to the publisher for fifty pounds, 
but the offer was declined. 

— A minister in England made $50,000 by in- 
venting an odd toy that danced by winding it with 
a string. 

— The children’s health mast not be neglected. 
Cold in the head causes catarrh. Ely's Cream 
Balm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 
easily applied into the nostrils. The worst cases 
yielding toit. Price, 50 cents, 


Here I Esterbrook Pen said 
when a customer ask«d the stationer for the best 
pen in his place, 


CHLAUTAUQUA,, THE SUMMER EDICATIONAL GOMMUNITY---1892 


Pedagogical Department. 


Col. FRANCIS W. PARKER and Faculty 
from Cook Co. Normal School. 


College of Liberal Arts. 
Dr. W. R. HARPER, and Faculty from Yale, 
Jobns Hopkins, etc. 


Bible Schools. 


Leading BIBLICAL SPECIALISTS of 
the Country. 


American Courses. 
JOHN FISK, J. B. MCMASTER, FRANCIS 


| N. THORPE, etc., etc. 


Famous Speakers, Fine Concerts, 


Recreation of all kinds. 


Address, for details, W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC 
TION AND N. £. A. 


It sffords us satisfaction to announce that ar- 
rangements have been made which will enable 
parties from Boston and vicinity, and in fact from 
all parts of southern New England, to attend both 
of the great summer meetings, that of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, N. H., 
beginning July 7, and the N. KE. A. on Jaly 14, 
as a part of one vacation tour. 

We are authorized by the Boston & Maine R. R. 

Co. to state that persons can leave Boston from 
Jaly 4 to 10, on any regular train, passing through 
the ‘‘ Notch’’ to the Junction, and thence to 
Bethlehem, where they can remain during the ses- 
sion of the Institute and continue via Canadian 
Pacific or Vermont Central and Grand Trunk to 
Toronto and return in accordance with the arrange- 
ments already made. The ticket to Toronto and 
retarn is based on the lowest one way unlimited 
fare; and the Boston rate for the round trip is 
$13.28, to which must be added, for those stopping 
at Bethlehem, $1.00 for membership to the [nsti- 
tute and $2 00 for membership to the N. E.A., 
and also the local fare from the Janction to Beth- 
lehem and returp, which is $1.85, making the 
total expense of the ticket from Boston to Toronto 
and retarn via Bethlehem, inclading both member- 
ship fees, $18.10. Special trains will leave Boston 
from July 6 to 14, provided a sufficient number 
desire it. 

The bulletin of the Association will be issued 
from Toronto in a few days, givieg detailed infor- 


sions, hotel and boarding rates, and other matters 
of interest. It will also contain the outline pre- 
gram of the Association and the several depart- 
ments. For bulletins and other detailed informa- 
tion, teachers and friends of education in Massa 
chusetts will address Alonzo Meserve, principal of 
Bowdoin School, Boston; Albert D. Bacheller, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The New England Magazine, for April, has 
several notable articles on subjects which will in- 
terest thinking people all the world over. The 
initial article is *‘ The United States Patent Sys- 


principal of Green School, Lowell, Mavs. ; J. D. 
Stratton, Eeq., Springfield, Mass, managers of 
transportation for the state ; or William E. Sheldop, 


for Massachusetts. 


DRUM-BEATS ! 


DRUM-BEATS ! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says ‘It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A Rare Cup oF TkA.—Pat in a bot, dry, 
earthen teapot, a teaspoonfal of tea for each per- 
son; cover aud keep hot for five minutes; then 
add half a pint of boiling water for each spoonfal 


of tea, and serve. Tea is a stimulant, but the ef- 
fect soon disappears. What the system needs is 
the health giving, energizing inflaence of pure 
blood, obtained by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
For weakness, nervousness, and debility, and for 
=, tired feeling, this popular remedy has no 
equal. 


— Boston Goz tte: No one wants to put outa 


mation in reference to a large number of excar- 


woman who blazes with diamonds. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, director of the N. E. A. | 


tem,’’ by James Shepard, well-known expert, 
University of France’’ is 

d timely article, by Prof. W. L. Montegue, o 
\‘Amberst the gigantic scheme of 
national education which the French Republic a 
inaugurated. “ Personal Recollections of Sch 
mann” is a gossipy paper, by the Hon. Charles K. 
Tucker, at one time minister to Greece, who en 
a strong friend of this noted man. Hopedale 
and its Founder” is an account of Adio Ballou, 
and the founding and failure of the famous com- 
munistic experiment. The Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
the author of the paper, has had access to all ex:st- 


‘ing records, and bas most conscientiously per- 


formed his task. The article is illustrated with 
| peskenii of Adin Ballon and his noble wife, and 
| many interesting sketches of bits of the quiet little 
village, now an industrial manofacturing town. 
“The Later History of Electricity,’’ by George 
Herbert Stockbridge, deals with the work of living 
leaders in the world of electrical science, and con- 
tains fine portraits of Edison and others. In 
‘*Canadian Art and Artists,” W. Blackburn 
Hart shows the growth of art life in Canada. 
The article is well illustrated, containing portraits 
of all leading Canadian artists, and some of their 
most r+ presentative work, Grenville B. Patna, 
one of Boston's leading masters, writes entertain~ 
ingly upon ‘* Winter Birds in New England.” 
The History of Historical Writing in America, 

by J. F. Jameson, Pb.D., is the fourth and last 


the very instructive series on this subj ct, 


There are also several short stories and poems, 
forming a namber of great interest and profit, 
Boston: New England Magazine. 


— The Overland Monthly is a msegszine of which 
the West may well be proud. The April issue 
opens with an article on Milk Dairies for the sup- 


ly of California cities, that is full of interestiy 
sa about this industry. This is abundantly iL 
lustrated with pictures of cattle and dairy appji- 
ances. Col. W.C. Little has a feelingfiarticle of 
reminiscences of General Sherman as a banker in 
San Francisco. F. I. Vassauet has a trenchant 
per on manicipal politics, “* Why the Political 
is a Power.’’? The educational paper of the 
number is C. M. Waage’s report of a sturiog dir- 
cussion before the Alameda County Teachers’ [n- 
stitute on the proper method of teaching patriotism 
and civic duty to public school children. ‘ How 
We Gave a Name to Tennessee Cove”’ is a read- 
able account of that famous wreck of one of the 
great Pacific Mail Steamers, suggested by the 
wreck of the Hilizabeth, thirty-eight year: ago, 
Besides these papers there is the usual fine variety 
of stories, poems, reviews, and editorials. San 
Francisco: The Overland Monthly. 


— The first namber of the American edition of 
the Review of Reviews, though somewhat delayed 
in its issue by those causes common to the estab- 


lishment of all new publishing houses, is a notable 
publication. Typographically it ranks with the 
better monthlies, its illustrations are numerous, 
well executed and most valuable, consisting chi: fly 
of portraits of the men and women who have to do 
with the great movements, not of long ago bat of 
to-day. The subject matter of the Review passes 


= 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Pries 
Zoological Articles - - : Laokaster Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 185 
The Life of Ferdinand Maggellan~ - - - Guilleward Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 1 25 
Citation of Shakespeare - - - ndor 
Jerry - - - - Kliiott Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 26 
The Modern Régime’ - - - Taine 2 50 
If She Willi, She Will - - - ° - Denison Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Recollections of Pres. Lincoln and His Administra- 
tion - - - - - - - Chittenden Harper & Bros, New York 
The Jourpal of Sir Walter Scott - - 
Bir Robert - - - McCarthy 1 00 
Frederick Douglass - : - - - Holland Funk & Wagnalls, New York 1 50 
Bohemia aud other Poems - : - - Aitken J.B Lippincott & Co, Phila. 1 00 
Appletou’s School Physics - - - . Quackenbos American Book Co, New York 1 20 
First Steps in Electricity - . + - barnard C. E, Merrill & Co, New York 75 
Poysical Religion - - - - - Miller Longmans, Green & Co, N Y¥ 8 00 
He Feil Among Thieves Murray Macroililan & Co, New York 1 25 
Log of a Tar - Camervn “ “ “ 1 £0 
PUBLISHEKS’ NOTES. 


WE desire to call special attention to the card of 
A. M. Lumbard, 26 Seventh Street, New Bedford, 
Mases., which appears weekly in the JOURNAL. 
We have examined the unmounted photographs 
imported from Europe to illustrated history, ar- 
chitecture, arch mology, and art, which are furnished 
for schools at remarkably low rates, and pronounce 
them the best adapted selections we have seen for 
school use. The collection is especially rich in 
photographs of classic places in ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. The advertiser will fill orders, 
not only of classic illustrations for educational work, 
but is prepared to furnish unmounted photographs 
of all centers of art in Earope. 

A NEW MOTIVE to high rank in scholarship 
could be used if every school possessed a flag, and 
a place to float it, by appointing a color guard 
from among the best scholars. This would be 
helpfal in every way, instilling patriotism and a 
love for all American L[astitations. G. W. Sim- 
mons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, are advertising in 
the columns of this paper, at the present time, 
United States Government Banting Flags of the 
very best quality, at the lowest prices. It will be 
worth while to send for their catalogue. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
Those April showers which make May flowers 
In garden fair to grow, 
Oft wilt spring bonnet, and posies on it, 
And cause hot tears to flow. — Outing 


— One of my children had a very bad discharge 

er nose, Two physicians prescribed, but 

without benefit. We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 

and much to our surprise, there was a marked im 

vement, We continued using the Balm, and 

a short time the discharge was cured.—O. A. 
Garey, Corning, N.Y. 


— “I would kneel forever at your shrine,” 
said he. 

** Would you ?"’ she questioned sweetly. 

** Yes,”” he answered, wildly, “ bring on your 
shrine, and prove York Herald. 


Mrs. WInstow’s “Sootntne Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug. 
| in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


Educational Institutions. 


CULLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Curses SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
= ddress the Presid 


Hanover, N. H. A ent, or Prof. 
RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
ing of teachers nll branches of indus! 
ranc 
ing. of industrial dra 


wing. 
further culars 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. : ngs 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 80HOO 
Mm For both sexes, At Wo -! 
KE. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOU CH, N. H. 
Fall Term’ begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
0. C. Rounps, Principal. 
Stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For cireulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 
catalogues, 


For both sexes. is the 
principai A. G. A.M. 
Stare NORMAL 80HOO Mass. 

For Ladies only. Hor address 
Principal, D. B. 
grr NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
J. @ Principal. 


sCreacn Ban Fo, 


in HEP 


> Bx 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price C0cts. 


Cook Book 


Over 300 Pages. 


Several Hundred Mlustrations. 


At a great expense the publishers of this book procured 
a vast number of recipes from practical housewives living 


Ar 


wee 


A LARGE AND VALUABLE 


inevery part of the United States, and out of 20,000 
Recipes the best were selected -by competent ladies, and 
over 300,000 copies of this cook book were sold. 
The edition for 1891 has been greatly improved by adding 
the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive 
cooking schools. Several hundred illustrations have also 
been added, at great expense, making it the most 
complete and best illustrated cook book ever pub- 
lished. The result isan admirably condensed volume 
of recipes for every day, arranged for practical use. 


Among its points of excellence are the following topics: 


Practical Suggestions to Young Housekeepers,; 
Necessary Kitchen Utensils, Suggestions and } 
Recipes for Soups, Fish, Poultry, Game, 
Meats, Salads, Sauces, Catsups and Rel- 
ishes, Breakfast and Tea Dishes, Vegeta- 
bles, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings, 
Cakes, Custards, Desserts, Cookies, 
Fritters, etc. Also for Preserves, 
Beverages and Candies; Cookery for 
the Sick, Bills of Fare for Family Din- 
ners, Holiday Dinners, Parties, Picnics, 
Teas, Luncheons, etc. A Tableof Weights 
and Measures; chapters on the Various De- 
partments of Household Management and Work. 


IT WOULD BE CHEAP AT $1.00. 


As it is the Latest, Best and Most Practical aaa 
Cook Book Published, More Nearly 
Meeting the Wants of American 
Homes than Any Other. 


To introduce the popular household journal, 
LAviEs HoME COMPANION, into th 
homes, the publishers offer — 


3 Months Trial for Only 15 Cents 


AND A COPY OF THE COOK BOOK FREE. . aa 


+ 
« 


THE LADIES HOME COMP is a large and a 16-page 

published a 
month, and gives informa- 
particularly wish to know, and is mestly written by 
authors are found in each issue. 4 
which is conducted by a special editor. 
use; timely hints to Housekeepers; 
valuable information for lovers of Flowers; 
pleasant children. All handsomely and pro- 


To Get the Cook Book Free When you send 15 centa for three months trial subscrip- 


tion about those things whi 

Original or Selectea 
pecial feature is the variety of department 

cheering and helpful talks with Mothers 


@ pretty and pleasa 
fusely Viustrates. nt page for pretty an 


Stories by eminent 


you want the Cook Book, and it tion to the Lapr 


©, postpaid. Address letters plainly to 


Es Ho hat 
will be mailed fre ME COMPANION you must state t 


_ LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Mention thia paper when you 
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description. It may fittingly besaid to be a skill- 
fally execated parorama of contemporary history, 
treated with the artistic touch of the trained litera- 
tenr. No other publication gives to its readers so 
comprehensive a view of the world of thought and 
action. It treats of politics and religion, science, 
art, and literature, and is an epitome of the 
world’s progress, reviewing in condensed form 
the lesdivg periodicals of Earope and America, 
and containing much original thought upon the 
burning questions of the hour. It is pow on 
sale at all the news-siands, and the price, 20 
cents per copy, places it within the reach of the 
humblest. It is a periodical that belongs in the 
bome of every progressive family in America. Its 
subscription price is bat $2 00 per year. 


— The April number of The Homiletic Review 
opins with a striking article by Dr. Ellinwood, 
on ‘* The Present Relations of False Religion to 


Christianity.”’ Rev. Wesley Reid Davis gives a 
May Day lecture. Bishop Potter and President 
Bashford speak on ‘‘Revivals.”” Drs. Brand of 
Oberlin, and Moxom of Boston, contribute admir- 
able discourses. ‘* John Stuart Mill on Sunday 
Amnsements’”’ is ably reviewed by Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crefts. Usder “Living Issues”’ there is a 
erroplete statement of the origin and work of 
The Peabody Dwellings of London,”’ fall of sug - 
gestion regarding the possible help of our poor at 
home. The permanent featares of the Review are 
well sustained, Blae Monday with its lively anec- 
dotes, forming an agreeable variety. 


— The Andover Review, April number, is brim- 
fal of scholarly and instructive matter. Dr. A P. 
Peabody treats ‘‘ The Life and Times of Plato’’ ; 


Mr. 0. F. Adame, ‘‘ The Poetry of Alfred Aus- 
tin’?; Mr. M B Norton, *‘ Bozan’s Russia’’ ; 
Anna L. Dawes, ‘‘Mr. Bellamy and Christianity” ; 
Rev. J. McGaw Foster The Fanction of Public 
Prayer’’ ; Editorial, ‘‘ The Spirit of Expectancy”’ ; 
‘*On Preaching Christianity as a Gospel’’ Pro- 
fessor Hardy’s charming article is on ‘‘ Life from 
Tokyo Point of View’’; Professor Mitchell on 
** Immanuel Prophecy and Falfillment ’’ ; Profes- 
sor Tucker, on ‘‘ Pauperism’’; Rav. M. A. Cartis 
reviews current German theological literature. 
Bos'on: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


— Outing, for April, will be inestimably valu- 
able to every athlete, canoeist, and cyclist who 
desires to know where to lay his hands on authori- 
tative and reliable data. Among the articles are 
**The Athletics of Anc’est Grecce,’? which forms 
interesting reading for all enthusiasts of present 
day athletics; ‘‘Evolution in Yacht Building,” in 
which Captain Schuyler pleads for more safety : 
‘With Rod and Gun in Northwestern Woods and 
Waters’’; ‘* Herrine and Heart Fishing at 
Searboro,”’ and Capt. King’s record of the Nationa) 
Guardsmen of the Badger State. New York : Oat- 
ing Company, Limited. 


— A possible solution of the problem of moral 
educst'on is suggested in a paper entitled “An Ex- 
periment ip Moral Training, which will be con- 
tributed to The Pcpular &cience Monthly. for May. 
by De. Mary V. Lee. The article describes a 
conversation between a teacher and his pupils in 
regard to removing two unruly members from the 
clase, which tends to ehow that children may be 
led to govera themselves if rightly guided. 


— 8t. Nicholas, for April, is filled with good 
things for young and old. Besides the serials by 


J. T. Trowbridge and Noah Brooks, other favor- 
ite authors contribute a variety of good things. 
Mary Hallock Foote is deserving of special men- 
tion for her charming contribution, “ The Gater 
on Grandfather's Farm.’’ The poetry and illas- 
trations are upusvally fine. New York: The 
Century Co. $3.00 a year. 


— The Catholic World, for April, is character- 
ized by a pleasing variety and range of topics. 
Notable among the articles are ‘‘ The Check to 
the Home Rale Movement’’?; “The Forerunnr 
of the Metric System of Measures,’’ by J. Howard 
Gore, Ph'D.; ‘“* The Witness of Science to Re'i- 

ion,’’? by William Barry; ‘‘ Through Mexico by 

1;”’ and ‘A Question of Temperament. New 
York: 427 W. 50th St. Terms, $4.00 a year. 


— Harper's Young Pecple has something attrac- 
tiva to offer to young gardeners in the way of a 
Cotton. Contest.’’ It propore: to give one hun- 
dred prizes to those who prove the best cotton 
‘* planters.”” Anybody may compete, whether a 
subscriber or not, and schools are especially invited 
t» do so. Cotton, said; will gtow in the 
North if properly cared for. 


— The Pansy, for April, ie @ bright little num- 
ber; containing selections from our best story 
writers, abd many pretty pictures of child life. 
The ‘‘ Extracts from Pansy Letters’’ are especially 
helpful feature for the little ones. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. Terms, $1.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Magazine, for April; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 86 Federal St 

The Quarterly Register of Current History; terms. 

100 a year. wit, Mich.: The Evening News 

*oclation. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, (Quarterly); terms, $500 a year. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. ' 

Edncation, for April; terms, $3.00 a year. Boston: 

nk H. Kasson. 

Commen School Edneation. for April; terms, 
The Pans} te Bos 
ansy. fr ril; termns, $1.00 a year, 

ton: D. Lothrop Co “4 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E Steiver & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
of 
eh stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on eppiteation 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseler, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Ceurse in Freueh Conversation. 
Prof P DoCroquet. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famiile. By HECTOR Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCcY. 12mo, cloth, 25. 

BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or Bihan 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 

Text-book published NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 
LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
vecome students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools, §200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CO, W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Before an Audience. 


Amateur apd professional public speakers find 
valnabie assistance from the following: ‘* Essentials 
of Elocution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. 
* Refore an Andience; or, The Use of the Will in 
Public Speaking,’ a remarkable book by Nathan 
Sheppard. Cl th, 75 cents. “The Throne of Elo- 
quence,” by Paxton Hood, Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pabs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


* NEW YORK, 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Beaders. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Kheteric, and Literature. 
Uutchisen’s Physicicgy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAM H. I. T 
151 Wabash Ave.. Somerset 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
*. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a ve'y beipful book 

_ Introduction price, 50 cts 
rrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO.. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 
THuMPSON. BROWN & Co , 23 Hawiey St., Bostov 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Wemianke’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s © = School Litera 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s EKuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outlime Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s 


THE cM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People Beau- 

ifully itlustrated, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25, 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 


ceive of, with ita paragraphs of uniformly easy length 

its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 

and of excelient quality.”—Jowr. of Education 

For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WaBasH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Prinetpal Sherwin School, Boston. 


Series 1. .. . Price, 15 cts, 


These cards containing graded exerc'ses have 
been prepared with great care, There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and the 
various movements have been thoroughly tested 
in both primary and grammar grades. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Address al! orders : 

NRW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Review of Reviews, for April; terms ' 


Qeachers’ Anencies. 


nal.and weil known as 
one of the foremost edu- 
which States Mr. 


these Western departments wili 


path to them through this Agenc 
AGENCY will also be registered in 


tion Agencies, where teachers will be furvished on application from s¢chool- 
two or three names. Teachers desiring fi st class positions in these or adjoining Stares will find the surest 
Every candidate registered in the SCHOOL BULLETIN F E 
h Western Departments without extra fee, and in no case . 
will more than one commission be charged for places secured through either or all the Syracuse, the 
Bloomington, and the Kansas City offices. Register early, for many applications are already Ino. 


SCHOOL BULUETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


HREE We take pleasure in announcing that we have concluded arrangements with the Public School 
Publishing Co, of Bloomington, Ill, for the establishment of a Western Deoartment of the 
School Bulletin Agency, under the general charge of Mr. Geo 
NCIES eators of the West The work of thi< department will be 
esp cially in Jllinoi*, Indiana, Jowaand Wisconsin, in all of 
Brown has ap acquaintance corresponding with that of Mr Bardeen in New York. We 
bave also established an office in the Ri»lto Building, FOR mour, a graduate of Hamilton College 
Kansas City, Missonri. under charge of Mr R B. Sey- 
whose work will be especially in the States of Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. As in the syracuse < ffice 
be primari'y Recommendation—not Informa- ONE ¢fficers, and atter 


P. Brown, editor of the Public School Jour- 


aod a teacher of successful experience, 


careful selection of 


Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300, 
are ambitious for arivancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


ddress: ©. J. ALBERT, 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
OVER 400 on our books at present, and new ones coming in every day. Among them are 
Superintendencies and Principalships, High School positions. itions for grade 
teachers, good positions in Colleges, Academies. Seminaries, Normal Schools, Church Schools, positions 
for teachers ot Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, Commercial branches, Mititary Tactics, ete. We 
are now very busy intruducing teachers to emp!»y+rs, avd have no time to write ‘ flaming” advertisements 


Our Manual, now ready, will give full information as to the extent of our business. 
ANAGER, SCHOOL AND CULLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL 


French, 


E ACHERS W ANTED . Man for Commercia! Devartment of a Western College ; must be a 
s Methodist; salary, $1000. Several ladies for Episcopal schools,— 
— ee German, Music; salaries, $700 — $800. A large number of 
vacancies for ee and Fall coming in daily. 
THK BRIDGE TEACHER® AGENCY, 110 Tremont 8St.. Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVEKETT FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S@ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR WO-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,j10f Wabash Richardson 180% 8o.8 ging Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Cal. Portland, Ore. 


New York, Chicago, Tl. 


Chattanooga,Tenn. 


Los Ange 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Has som 
W.A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


Pins come pews for Rood teachers with good records. | 608 Broadwey, Albasy, 
| Registration Free. | 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mgr. 


¢ THE + PENNSYLVANIA + EDUCATIONAL + BUREAU, : 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE 
Is one of the busiest in filling positions m all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 


salary or promotion. Fur some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salaries 
We have lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 


Deputy State Superintendent in another. 


‘or circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST. (G.) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


5s, 


Tue New Enetano Bureau or Eoucarion, 
3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


reputation. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. 


Monday, 


The demand for teachers of every 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rusk will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “for next 
and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 
of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
East 14th Street. N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Beet references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
160 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
troduces eges, schoois, and families rt 

in Principals, Asalstants Tutors, and Gov. 
ernesses for every departmen ction ; recom. 
to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Hovse, 


4th Av. and Sth St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to sceure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCLAT’S, 
M. V. BipGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


mefican School Bureau. 


quipped to serve school officers promptly 

and «ficiently Koows the whereavouts of 
the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us & large and most 
select supply, and leaves np motive for representing 
those pot suitable. Form for stamp. 

P. Vv. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery 
2 W. 14th street, New York, 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Is prepared to furnish positioos for all kind and 
grades of Teachers inall partaof the S. Centre 
of Business is near the Centre of Population of the 
U.S. For information and for blanks for regis- 
tration apply (with stamp) to 
Cc. B. RUGGLES. Manager, 
Room 0, Palace Hotel Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


WAR BREWER. 


N® DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


PEACHERS WANTED. Year.” 


Mth Tear. 


AGENCY. | Established in 


jals wanting teachers for nezt fail have already begun to consult us is reference to their 

od” Wideawake i who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 

4. M. HA RINGTON, Prop’r, 


No. 69 Lafayette Place, NEW YORE. 
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Books. 


price, 60 cents ; just issued) marks the completion of “ MAXwWELL’s 


It is the third book of that series. Designed for use in the last two years of the grammar, 
school course, it embraces all the theory and practice necessary for these grades. 


sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, and yet ready to 
when the innovation is a real improvement. 


The publication of Advanced |THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 


Lessons in English Gram-| 453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 
mar (cloth, 12m0, 327 5) the present central establishment 


ENGLISH COURSE.” OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


j d includes an elegant large retail stor 

erooms and oted 8 
It is clear, full, judicious, | warerooms and of Musie om 
adopt new definitions and new forms and | of every known Band, Orchestral, or othe; 
The Store, from its situation, is accessible to qj) 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its 
universal system of advertising, mailing of lists ang 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS is an entirely new book, by a corps of distinguished sci- catalogues, extensive correspondence, and prom 


entists and teachers. Cloth, 12mo, 544 pages. Price, $1.20. Just out. 
ch the subject is divided are Prof. Sizas W. Hotman, Mas-| Whole country. 


The contributors to the different sections into whi 


stands at the door of every village home, and y 
neigbbor to all the scattered farm-houses of rh 


sachusetts Institute of Technology; Prof. Francis E, NIPHER, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof.| (correspond freely for Lists, Information, 


ALFRED M. Mayer, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. ; and 


College School of Mines. The work is abiy edited by Prof. Joun D. QUACKENBOS, Columbia College. 
The names of these scientists and sinaaiias are a guarantee of the quality and reliability of the work. Designed | For Children. Mott 


Prof. FRANcIs B. Crocker, Columbia| op Musical Advice. 


on [25c., $2 28 d q 
Golden [50 Miss 


for pupils of fourteen years and upwards, it is singularly simple, practical, and at the same time authoritative, and| social Singing. College Songs, [80 ets } ws 
should be carefully examined by all who are looking for an accurate, comprehensive, judiciously condensed, enter- dong Collections. Song Chassien, Vot I is ern 


tertaining text-book in Natural Philosophy. 
Specimen copies of these books will be mailed on receipt of price. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORE : 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut Street. 


BOOK COMPANY, 


Choice Sacred Solos [$1.] 34 songs, 


Piano Collections. ($1) 
leces. ar 4 
lection ($1.] 66 pieces. 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


— FOR THIRTY CENTS — 


We will mail you a copy of either of the following: 


CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and College work. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 
Mac Coun’s Historical Publications. 
Young Folks’ Library, 
Stowell’s A Healthy Body ; etc,, etc. 


JUlustrated% Catalog free to any address. Corre 
spondence with teachers and educators ts solicited. 


BOSTON: 6 Hanceck Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 740 & 742 Brondway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 


Leaders in Science. Dr. Prudden’s Manuals. 
I. The Life and Work of Charles 


16 mo, cloth, illustrated, each 75 cts. 
DARWIN. By CHARLEs F. HOLDER, author of 
“ Living Lights,” “The Ivory King,” ete., ete. 12, Drinking-Water and Ice Supplies, 


mo, illustrated, cloth, $1 50. AND THEIR RELATIONS TO HEALTH AND 


The Question of Copyright is the title, DISEASE. ' 
a volume which has been compiled by GEORGE. 
HAVEN PUTNAM, and which will be issued shortly in The Story of the Bacteria. 
the series of ‘* Questions of the Day.” It will contain ‘It is written in clear, concise sentences, without 
a ‘ -| and enjoyed by any intelligent reader, as well as 
right was secured for the states of Europe, the text of 2 
the Montevideo Convention, under whieh Copyright DY the most scientific physician.” —Chicago Inter- 
wes secured between the states of south Amer ca. | Ocean. 
e text of the VCopyr win force in Grea’ 
Britain, and of the new aw now proposed i the report Dust and Its Dangers. 
of the British Copyright Commission o ,a& 8um- “ 
mary of the Copyright Laws of the World. a sketch of 
The 


the history of the International Copyright Movements 
in the United States,and analytical and explanatory ‘Service that cannot be over-valued. . . . 
articles by the Editor and by R. R. Bowker and | book is to be warmly commended, and should 
Brander Matthews. 12 mo., 425 pp.; $1.50. attract general attention.” — Boston Gacette. 


*,* List of Spring Announcements sent on application. 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY ! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 
are the Best School Pens. 


Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,... 571 Broadway, New York. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, '89) : 
“ If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot esca . 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” ~ 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work oy 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Fo Study 
will be sent on application to vay ng = 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Library of American Literature, 
AND 
ry E. M. HUTCHINSON. 
Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; ex 
paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. OHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


e mer Supplement, by 8. nchell. 

EPISODES FROM Red Letter Stories. translated beolosk. 
8. 


Outlines of Map Drawing, b 2s. 
Modern French Authors. | Sutiine of Map Drawing. by 
Edited by W. E. RussExu, M. A. sor —. 
16mo. Each volume, 40 cts. Climan s Historical Readers. 

Malot’s Sans Famille — Dumas’ LaBouillie de la|1- The Discovery and Exploration of America, 40¢, 
Dumas’ Pépin et Charlemagne — Mérimée's Mateo |> ng of merican Nation ....... Toe. 
Falcone — ete. Authors for Young Folks. 
LONG MANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 128 pp Pp. | 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
185 Wabash Avenue. 


King Solomon 


With all his wisdom could not compass more than a small fraction 
of the knowledge that is now accessible to almost any bright, 
enterprising boy, who sets himself to work to earn the $25.00 nec- 
essary to buy 


A Good Cyclopedia. 


“The CoLumBiAN CycLOPEDIA seems to me to strike a 
happy medium between the loose, superficial works and the too 
elaborate and profound ones which few are competent or desirous 
of using. Most of the larger and general cyclopedias are over- 
loaded with a mass of technicai science and official detail that is 
embarrassing and useless to ordinary readers. The CoLuMBIAN 
18 eminently practical, sufficiently full, and carefully compiled, 
well got up, convenient in form and extent, remarkably cheap, 
and, as I should judge, admirably adapted to families and general 
consultation. I think that if properly presented to the public 
it will have a very wide sale, and be an exceedingly useful 
work. There is ample room in the market for a Cyclopedia 
like this, which combines, likewise, the advantage of being an 
excellent Dictionary of the English Language.”—Pror. JAMES 
STRONG, S.T.D., Editor of McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia of 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
und in cloth. ce, $1. 
‘Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
St.. Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON: 
366 Washington Street. 


Biblical and Theological Literature. 


THE COLUMBIAN Over 25,000 
early 7, llustra 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


Half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free. 
Sample volume, 75 cents, returnable. 


A GREAT OFFER. 7: rare 


CASH and a further payment of $20.00 
; ; ] .00 in 16 installments of $1.25 
f 5 ‘ OO a will Seg immediately, by express, Volumes 1 to 16, in cloth 
meats are paid ; or a first p> Rend of $8.00 Volumes being delivered as the install- 
the same in half-morocco binding. -00 and 16 installments of $1.50 each will secure 


CATALOGUES, 132 pages, New, Standard, and Holiday books, sent free. 


The Columbian Publishing Co, NEW, ZORK: Peart street. 


A Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, and 
Unabridged Dictionary, in oe 
32 volumes, 


SCHOOL 


All the Amerioan Bduocational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and oareful service, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


END TRIAL. ORDER TO 


+ Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 749 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Our general School Book Catal telegra 
code, mailed on application on 


@ 
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